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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HE New Hampshire election shows at least 
that there is not a universal and irresisti- 
ble reaction. It shows that the people will not 
allow their dissatisfaction with some measures 
of public policy, and with certain aspects of the 
situation of the country, to betray them into a 
surrender of power into the hands of the polit- 
ical allies of the rebellion. It would have been 
a subject of very serious apprehension if the 
Democratic party, under the championship of 
such persons as Henry Cray Dean, Mont- 
GOMERY Briatrr, Cuacncey C. Burr, and D. 
W. Voorness, had succeeded in New Hamp- 
shire. For certainly it should be enough for 
every man who sincerely loves liberty, and who 
believes in intelligence and a high sense of na- 
tional honor as its foundations, that every man 
who is hostile to the Government and the Union; 
every worshiper of *‘ the lost cause ;” every en- 
emy of free schools; every inciter of hatred of 
race; every rebel leader who is unchanged in 
heart and lurking in foreign lands; every man 
who rejoiced over Bull Run and scowled when 
Richmond fell, would have rejoiced if the Demo- 

cratic party had carried New Hampshire. 

The satisfaction with the actual result, with 
the decided and triumphant success of the Re- 
publican party after one of the most earnest and 
determined of political contests, is precisely of 
the same kind with the satisfaction occasioned 
by the fall of Donelson and Vicksburg, with the 
re-election of LincoLn, and with the surrender 
at Appomattox. It shows that the purpose of 
the people is inflexible; that while the great 
issues of the war are unsettled they will work 
through the party organizations of the war, and 
will defer new parties until new questions arise. 
The defeats of the autumn undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the New Hampshire victory. It has 
become evident that if the people give way to 
impatience, if they refuse to sustain the Repub- 
lican party because of dislike of certain men 
and measures, if they choose to make the party 
in power responsible for all the disagreeable 
things that necessarily follow a civil war and 
which no party could possibly avoid, they must 
see the Copperhead party come into power. 
What that party is the people have not failed 
to see, for the successes of last year, the fond 
faith of the “‘ Democracy” that the great reac- 
tion would sweep the old Southern policy of 
which they were the tools into power, has em- 
boldened that party to throw away its masks 
and reveal its character and purpose. 

The country has consequently seen that the 
leaders who were most notoriously Copperhead 
have become most conspicuous. PENDLETON 
and VALLANDIGHAM stump Ohio, and VaLLan- 
DIGHAM contests a seat in the Senate of the 
United States, which is given to another less 
noted but not less bitter partisan. PENDLETON, 
a frank secessionist and repudiator, is enthusi- 
astically nominated for the Presidency by many 
State Democratic Conventions, and delegates 
are instructed to vote for him at the National 
Convention. Even Sermovr, who has not 
openly advocated repudiation, formally with- 
drew from the field, with how much sincerity 
may be inferred from his previous career. Isaac 
Toucey, Mr. Bucnanan’s Secretary of the 
Navy, who scattered the navy in order to help 
the rebellion, cheered by the apparent reaction, 
makes himself heard from the national con- 
tempt into which he has fallen, to prophesy a 
Democratic victory in New Hampshire and else- 
where which “ will undo all the damnable legis- 
lation of Congress,” and place the South “ where 
she can govern herself without the tyrannical in- 
terposition of a miserable rump of a Congress.” 
JESSE D, Bricut, who was expelled from the 
Senate at the beginning of the war for sending 
an inventor of fire-arms to ‘‘His Excellency, 
JEFFERSON Davis, President of the Confedera- 
tion of States.” and who now declares that he was 
opposed to the warfrom the beginning to the end, 

and never intends *‘ to vote for paying a dollar 
of the principal of the debt,” is made President 
of the Democratic Convention of Kentucky, 
and is nominated as a Democratic Presidential 
elector. Meanwhile the Democratic papers and 
speakers deride more bitterly than ever the 
word “ loyal,” which is simply the description 
of a man wholly true to the Union during 
the war; and, sure of the reaction, the party 
sends into New Hampshire speakers who talk 
but too plainly, and who do not even try to con- 
ceal their fierce hatred of the freedmen and of 
the Union soldiers. ‘The country has seen that 
the Democratic party proposes to enter upon the 
political campaign of 1868 with a platform of 
repudiation, of negro hate, of restoration of the 
Southern States to the exclusive political con- 
trol of those who are hostile to the Government, 


and with all the cruel injustice and increasing | 


perilous agitation that are implied in the cry of 
*‘ white man’s government ;” in one word, with 
the determination to plunge the country as far 
as possible back into the condition which pro- 
duced a terrible war, and to do this by every 
kind of appeal to the meanest of human pas- 
sions and motives. 


To this intention of the Democratic party, 
now plainly perceived, the result of the New 
Hampshire election is the first emphatic re- 
sponse. ‘The victory has been ‘greatly helped 
by the association of the name of General Grant 
with the successful party. That name is the as- 
surance of firmness, moderation, and sagacity. 
The victory was achieved under the leadership 
of one of Grant's soldiers, General Hangman, 
and was contested upon national, and not upon 
local issues. The result of the elections in some 
of the Eastern cities, as for instance in Port- 
land, have been claimed as Democratic triumphs. 
They were, however, decided upon local ques- 
tions; that in Portland, for example, was a 
temperance division. The great multitude of 
temperance men in Maine and in the country 
agree, politically, with the Republican party. 
But the Republican candidate for mayor of 
Portland was very warmly opposed to prohibit- 
ory legislation, and upon that ground many of 
the Republicans, who were decided temperance 
men, voted against him. So in the Massachu- 
setts Legislature the Prohibitionists unite with 
the Democrats to defeat a license law. The 
city elections in the State of New York also are 
necessarily affected by local considerations, and 
can not safely be regarded as political indica- 
tions. But in New Hampshire the question was 
really national. General Harriman was the 
representative of General Grant and the Re- 
publican policy, and Mr. Srxciair was the re- 
presentative of the Copperhead reaction. We 
are devoutly grateful that the head of that old 
snake has been again bruised, and sincerely 
trust that in November it will be ground under 
the heel of an intelligent and liberty-loving 


people. 


THE PRESIDENT’S POWER OVER 
THE CABINET. 


Tne Impeachment of the President is ear- 
nestly resisted on the ground that he is entitled 
to a Cabinet in unison withhim. We have al- 
ready shown in previous articles that the Con- 
stitution did not contemplate the creation of a 
Cabinet, but that one has grown up from the 
custom of successive administrations. We re- 
peat, however, the whole of the clause confer- 
ring on the President power over the Heads of 
Departments: ‘“‘ He may require the opimen, in 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the Exec- 
utive Departments upon any sulject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices.” 

This power clearly negatives the idea that a 
much higher power over them was intended to 
be conferred, and negatives that also that it was 
the intention of the framers of the Constitution 
to create a Cabinet. The duties of the officers 
indicated by the description of ‘‘ the principal 
officer in cach of the Executive Departments” 
are not specified in the Constitution; but Con- 
gress, under the power ‘‘ to make all laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution”’...... the ** powers vested by this Con- 
stitution...... in any department or officer there- 
of,” have, from time to time, created various 
departments and changed those duties at pleas- 
ure. Did the Constication intend that the Pres- 
ident, at all times and under all circumstances, 
shall have in those departments such officers as 
he shall think proper? The power conferred 
on him in the selection of the Heads of Depart- 
ments is that he shall “‘nomimate and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate ap- 
point” them. It was intended that he should 
take the advice of the Senate on that head, and 
after obtaining their consent appoint. General 
WaSHINGTON construed the Executive power 
**by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate to make treaties,” as intending that he 
should in advance take such advice. In the 
proceedings, in 1789, of the First Congress, will 
be found a note from General WasHINcTON, 
addressed to the Senate, informing them that 
he would meet them at their chamber, to take 
their advice on the formation of an Indian 
treaty, for which purpose the Senate passed a 
resolution to receive him at the time mentioned. 
They met and consulted together; and such 
was no doubt the intention of the Constitu- 
tion, The language of the power with respect 
to officers is somewhat different; but that the 
Senate was to advise with the President on 
that subject is very clear. The practice has 
doubtless been abandoned from the multiplicity 
of nominations and appointments. The lan- 
guage contemplated intimate relations between 
thé Senate and the President on that subject. 
It will be recollected that Mr. Stanton, unger 
the Tenure-of-Office Act, was sus 


under the 
nsion of Mr. 


was appointed Secretary ad int 
authority of that act. Thes 
STANTON was reported to 
been made for some of 
which the act enumeratgs, but they were deemed 
insufficient, and Mr. Stanton was restored. ‘This 


action amounted to thé-Senate’s advice on that | 
subject, and was equivalent to the refusal of the 
_ Senate to consent to Mr. Stanton’s removal. | 


In defiance of such advice and of the plain in- 


tent of the Tenure-of-Office Act, the President | 
_ removed Mr. Stanton. This, as we have seen, | —as it seemed to many—have justified a charge 


them, and it is :careely to be expeeted thatthe 
Senate, which is invested with the power ‘‘ to 
advise and consent” to appointments, would use 
the power in order to arm the President with 
an Qfficer in hostility—in the gravest matters 
of public concern—not only to the Senate, but 
also to the House of Representatives. Such an 
officer, if appointed, would add to the power of 
the President to obstruct the action of Congress. 
Indeed, with the complete command of the War 
Department and of the army and all the mate- 
rial of war, the President might defy the popu- 
lar branch of the Government. The President’s 
course furnished just grounds of suspicion that 
his motives in appointing General THomas to 
the control of that’ Department were such as 
could not be tolerated. All@aws conflicting 
with the Tenure-of-Office Act having been in 
terms repealed by it, there was no such office 
as the “‘Secretary of War ad interim,” except in 
the contingency of suspension. Removal, not 
suspension, was resorted to, and hence the chief 
clerk was to act as custodian of the books and 
papers if a vacancy had occurred, which it did 
not; but the President chose to assume that 
there yas a against the fact, and to or- 
der General Tuomas to fill it. The order was 
in the nature of a military order from the Com- 
mander-in-Chief to a subordinate, who was di- 
rected in a wholly illegal manner to take pos- 
session of the Department. These extraordi- 
nary proceedings show that Congress was right 
in withdrawing from the President the power of 
removal which the act of 1789 assumed that he 
possessed, and in declaring that it should be 
exercised only by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. 

The Secretary of War is, in ordinary times, 
when there is perfect accord between. all the 
branches of the Government, as important to 
Congress as to the President. It is in the pow- 
er of Congress at any time to abolish the office, 
and to create it again at their pleasure. If 
they can destroy and create at pleasure, may 
not Congress say that this officer shall not be 
removed except by the same ceremonies that 
were required before appointment ?—that is to 
say, the Senate’s advice and consent. 

Mr. Mapison undoubtedly argued in Con- 
gress in favor of the President's power; but, as 
he was one of the recognized authors of the 
Federakst, he was clearly committed to the doc- 
trine advanced in the 77th No. of that work, 
that’ ‘‘the consent of that body (the Senate) 
would be necessary to displace as well as to ap- 
point.” The names of the several authors were 
not at the time of their publication announced, 
and hence it may be said (although Mr. Ham- 
ILTON was the author of that article) that Mr. 
Mapison abandoned, when. supporting Wasu- 
INGTON’s administration, a position which he 
advanced to secure the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. 

Where a man” (said Mr, Hamtiton) ‘in 
any station had given satisfactory evidence of 
his fitness for it, a new President would be re- 
strained from attempting a change in favor of 
& person more agreeable to him, by the appre- 
hension that a discountenance of the Senate 
might frustrate the attempt, and bring some 
degree of disgredit upon himself.” 

These are the words of one of the authors of 
the Constitution, of its most distinguished com- 
mentator, and of a Cabinet officer afterward of 
the highest authority. They do not sustain the 
haughty claims made in the President’s behalf, 
as if he were “*the sole disposer of offices.” 
The President has encroached upon this distribu- 
tion of power in face of the advice of the Senate 
deliberately given, in face of the solemn de- 
cision of Congress, and, it now appears, in face 
of the true meaning of the Constitution. 


THE PRECEDENT OF IMPEACH- 
MEN 


‘* Ir is a pity to show how easily a President 
can be removed,” say some. ‘‘It is a pity to 
make a precedent that will lead every Congres- 
sional opposition in the majority to remove the 
Executive,” say others. To the first remark 
we reply that the removal of a President for a 
clear violation of law is no easier a process than 
the Constitution intended it to be. And which 
is the greater pity—that the Executive should 
continue to impose his veto after its constitu- 
tional expiration, until he can procure the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court, or that an Execu- 
tive which refuses to obey the law should be le- 
gally removed? And if the President should 
be removed, is it ‘easily’ done? Let us see: 

‘ When the proposition was originally made, 
more than a year ago, the universal feeling 
among those who had elected Mr. Jounson 
was that, although he was strennously endeav- 
oring to baffle the intentions of the people as 
expressed by their representatives, yet he was 
ingeniously keeping within the letter of the 
law ; while, to make sure of a successful im- 
peachment, technical guilt was necessary. His 
conduct in connection with the New Orleans 
massacre ; his reeling tour and maudlin speech- 
es in the summer of 1866, might, of themselves 


constitutes one of the grounds of impeachment. | of ‘‘ misdemeanor,” if nothing more. But it 


Mr. Stanton’s removal. was proof not only 
of a want of cordiality between the President 


was remarked that while he coarsely insulted 


Congress he yet recognized its authority; and 


and the Senate, but of a wide difference between 


the good-sense of the country concluded that it 
was expedient to await the ordinary method of 
an election to remove an obstaele to its will. 
This conclusion was more emphatically declared 
by the enoymous majority against impeachment 
at the opening of the present session, when the 
laws that had been passed over the yeto of the 
President had made his efforts to paralyze the 
equitable reconstruction of the Union still more 
‘abortive. His malevolence was evident; but 
although @ great misfortune to every national 
interest by perplexing and prolonging national 
pacification, it was better to endure it to the 
end tharf to impeach without palpable and tech- 
nical guilt which should satisfy every one who 
was not skeptical of every thing that Congress 
could do. 

Under plea of testing the constitutionality of 
a law by making a case for the Supreme Court, 
the President violated the law. He had now 
supplied the technical offense. His whole 
career, and the immediate circumstances of the 
case, tended to show that his act was tentative 
merely. There could be no reasonable doubt 
that, if not at once arrested in his course, the 


President would not hesitate to take steps still 


more daring; and the same House that a little 
more than two months before had so decidedly 
opposed impeachment now by the whole Repub- 
lican vote impeached. We ask those who 
think the impeachment will show how easily a 
President may be removed, what else could 
Congress have done? If it be said that it 
might have awaited the opinion of the Court, 
we reply that it could only have done so, if at 
all, when it had reason to believe in the honest 
purpose of the President; and even if it had 
been sure of that purpose, it might properly 
have said that the precedent was too dangerous. 
For if the Executive may continue to impose 
his veto when it has been constitutionally over- 
ruled, in one case, he may do so in every case. 

If, indeed, President Lircotn had vetoed 
any law passed by the Thirty-ninth Congress, 
upon the ground of unconstitutionality, and it 
had been passed over his veto, we can very well 
understand that he might have arranged with 
Congress that it should be judicially determined 
by a case mutually agreed upon; but only be- 
cause of the extraordinary circumstances of the 
time and of the remarkable confidence that was 
reposed in him personally. But if Breck1n- 
RIDGE, Or PENDLETON, or SErmour had been 
President at the time, and had directly violated 
the law. under plea of awaiting a judgment of 
the Court, we can not imagine that Congress 
would have delayed impeachment for a single 
week. The declared opinions and antecedents 
of those three persons would have furnished a 
conclusive presumption against the loyalty of 
their intentions. Congress could not safely 
have trusted them. If an Executive were eve: 
to be removed by impeachment, the case would 
have arisen. 

It is so with the President. The only thing 
consistently clear in his brief story is the inten- 
tion to thwart the policy of Congress. Hostili- 
ty to Congress is his monomania, and when 
having opposed its will by his veto he continues 
to defy the two-thirds vote, Congress is brought 
to the alternative of impeaching him, or of suf- 
fering its vote of two-thirds to be wholly disre- 
garded by the Executive until the Supreme 
Court has decided -whether the law passed by 
that vote is constitutional. In case of convic- 
tion we can not think that the President is 
“easily” removed because he is guilty of such 
an offense. If the law is of such a kind that it 
can not be tested unless the Executive violates 
it, we repeat what we have before said that he 
must violate it at his risk; a risk which may 
not indeed be perilous to him, except when, as 
in this case, he has revealed his spirit and pur- 
pose. The removal of the President by im- 
peachment for viol@ting a law upon plea of its 
unconstitutionality, is a precedent which no 
good citizen can object to seeing made. 

That a party majority in the House will here- 
after naturally resort to impeachment whien a 
mere difference arises with the President we 
have no fear. Thigis not a difference with the 
President ; it is, in the judgment of the House, 
a, violation of law. As for party majorities and 
their action we presume that there is nobody 
who doubts that had a Democratic Congress 
under its slaveholding leaders found itself op- 
posed by the President, and at the same time 
in command of a two-thirds vote, it would have 
promptly impeached him if he had refused to 
obey a law passed over his veto until the Su- 
preme Court could move in the matter. The 
present impeachment is a party measure, Un- 
doubtedly, but no more than the opposition to 
it; and it is necessarily a party measure, be- 
cause the law which the Executive violated was 


‘passed bya party majority. Impeachment con- 


templates a political offense, among others, an! 
the trial is of necessity a political trial. It need 
not therefore be strictly and offensively part!- 
san, although, as the members of a great party 
naturally sympathize upon political questions, 
it will almost igevitably assume a party aspect. 
Yet it must be always remembered that the Re- 
publican majority refused to impeach the Pres- 
ident for betraying the cause which he was 
elected to serve. He is impeached not for trea- 
son to his party, but for violating the law which 
he had sworn to execute. If he be removed it 
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can not be said that a Republican Congress pun- 
ished a President because he differed in opin- 
ion, but because, against the Constitution, he 
endeavored to make his opinion law. 


THE WEST AND REPUDIATION. 

Ir is pleasant to know that it is a mistake, 
although a very general one, to suppose that 
the West as a section unanimously demand re- 
pudiation. There are weighty official voices 
of the business interests of that part of the 
country which pronounce against it most earn- 
estly, and which declare with the power and 
simplicity of truth the soundest principles, ex- 
posing with equal insight the fallacy of the 
common argument of the repudiators. There 
is, indeed, at St. Louis a quarto weekly news- 
paper just established which is devoted to the 
great cause of national dishonor. It is not 
surprising to find that it is the project of a man 
who during the war was one of the most faith- 
ful allies of the rebels, Its introductory article 
speaks of President Ltncoxn as ‘‘ one of those 
grotesque moral monsters who, secretly con- 
scious of his own meanness, was always trying to 
appear honorable without the intellectual and 
moral ability to be so.” The paper is a fair il- 
lustration of the real significance of repudiation. 
It is the attempt of the defeated rebellion to 
make the country pay for victory by a loss of 
honor. 

That Senator SHERMAN mildly implies repudi- 
ation under the guise of an elaborate system of 
exchange of bonds, and that General BuTLeR 
advocates merely paying ‘‘ according to the let- 
ter of the law,” and that the patriotic fidelity 
of both of those gentlemen is unquestionable, 
does not alter the case. For if the country can 
not pay the debt which it contracted for the 
support of the war, exactly as it has hitherto 
paid all other debts, it is undeniably dishonor- 
ed; and that is what the spirit of rebellion 
would most gladly see. If Senator Suerman 
and General Butier take the ground they oc- 
cupy because they are afraid that the Republi- 
can party can not maintain itself upon any 
other, they admit that that party stoops to dis- 
honor in order to continue to lead a demoral- 
ized country. It is a mistake. For if the 

-country means to repudiate, under whatever 
fine name, it will follow an original and sincere 
repudiator like PENDLETON, and not the reluct- 
ant and doubting proselytes. 

It is painful to reflect that the reaction from 
the elevation of feeling during the war has 
gone so far that we are now gravely consider- 
ing whether we will pay our debts. Mr, Pe- 
troleum Nasby states the case with his usual 
point. Bigler owed Bascom at the Corners 
a little amount covered by a note which was 
bearing interest. But after pondering the wis- 
dom of Pendleton and Butler for some time, 
Bigler demanded the note of Bascom, and in- 
sisted that he should accept in payment a note 
that bore no interest. He had suffered the in- 
tolerable pressure too long. He could not pay 
interest to Bascom any more than to the Gov- 
ernment. Nothing was so convenient to Big- 
ler as to pay his debts with his neat note-of- 
hand; and the astute Bigler appropriated this 
happy idea from that accomplished financier 
Mr. Wilkins Micawbar. The paper at St. Louis, 
of which we have spoken, maintains the finan- 
cial principles of Messrs. Micawber and Bigler, 
but without their entertaining ability. On the 
other hand, we observe that the committee on 
finance and the currency of the late Commer- 
cial Convention in Boston—a committee com- 
posed of twenty-one Western and ten Eastern 
members—reported a resolution emphatically 
against any kind of repudiation. The Conven- 
tion passed it unanimously, and when the Pres- 
ident, Mr, Fox of St. Louis, announced the re- 
sult, the whole Convention rose and cheered, 
The debt undoubtedly, as an extremely saga- 
cious critic suggests, will not be paid by cheers 
for the national honor. But it will certainly 
not be paid by sneers at the national honor. 

The Committee of Finance also of the Chi- 
eago Common Council have recently made an 
admirable report to that body upon certain res- 
olutions demanding that the contraction of the 
currency be stopped, and that the present vol- 
ume of currency be increased to the amount al- 
ready withdrawn by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. As, however, the contraction has been 
stopped, the Committee devote their Report en- 
tirely to the second resolution proposing infla- 
tion. In a very clear and conclusive manner 
the Report refutes some of the popular fallacies 
in regard to the financial question. Thus to 
attribute the stagnation of commerce, as is so 
frequently done, to a scarcity of the currency, 
is a great mistake. It is the decrease of con- 
sumption or demand which occasions depre- 
ciation of commodities, Trade is more pros- 
trated in the Eastern cities than at the West, 
while money has gone begging in New York at 
four and five per cent. perannum. This truth, 


to which the Chicago Committee refers, is still _ 


more remarkable in Europe. Mr. Goéscuen, 
member of Parliament for London, and one of 
the ablest of its financiers, has lately called at- 
tention in the Edinburgh Review to the fact that 
money in England is at two per cent. per an- 
num, and but little higher upon the Continent. 
Sixty millions sterling are stored in the banks 


of England and France, yet commercial enter- 
prise stagnates, there are vast failures, trade is 
from hand to mouth, and there is no credit, 
Why, then, should we assume as the cause of 
stagnation in our business that which does not 
exist where the stagnation‘is greater? — 
Moreover, contraction havjng been stopped, 
the volume of the currency is fixed at seven 
hundred millions of dollars. This is twice what 
it was before the war. During the war, of 
course, the necessity of mobilizing a part of the 
capital of the country required an extraordi- 
nary volume of currency. But with trade upon 
a legitimate peace-level, does it require in 1868 


more than double the amount of currency that | 


was sufficient in 1860? The friends of an in- 
crease of the currency forget that greenbacks 
are not money—they are only certificates of 
indebtedness, at least so long as it is intended 
to redeem them at some time. Hence to de- 
mand an increase of the currency is really to 
demand an increase of the national debt. Be- 
sides, every issue of ‘‘legal tender” paper is a 
forced loan, which is justified by the dire ex- 
tremity of a nation fighting for its life. But to 
issue millions of them now whén no extreme 
necessity can be pleaded, is to announce that 
the nation does not know or care whether it 
can ever redeem its promises. 

The proposition that the Five-Twenties ought 
to be “‘ redeemed” in paper as fast as paper may 
be required for a circulating medium is charac- 
terized by the Chicago Committee as a propo- 
sition forcibly to convert an interest-bearing 
loan, secured by the public faith, into a com- 
pulsory non-interest-bearing loan, with very 
little promise of its redemption. The com- 
mon understanding of all civilized nations, of 
hundreds of thousands of our own farmers, 
tradesmen, laborers, widows, and orphans who 


invested in these bonds, made the Five-Twen- 


ties payable in coin. ‘The borrower may wrig- 
gle out of this understanding, and escape the 
law if there be no court before which to arraign 
him, but he can not escape the public judgment 
of dishonesty. If the Western States should be 
supposed to be more favorable to repudiation 
because they are more in need than the East- 
ern States of foreign capital to develop their 
resources, and are, therefore, debtor States 
rather than creditor States, it should, on the 
other hand, be remembered that they can not 
expect to be trusted with that capital if they 
show a disposition to pettifog and dispute and 
sophisticate upon the simple and honest pay- 
ment of the national debt. And Chicago as 
the chief Western city should be especially 
careful of its own honor, nor hesitate to es- 
cape the fatal fallacies and dangers that are 
involved in the scheme of repudiation. 

In the bold and vigorous statement of these 
cardinal truths the Chicago Committee have 
done the whole country a service, and have 
certainly helped to remove the stigma from the 
West of favoring repudiation. The effect of 
so terrible a mistake would not be local or sec- 
tional—it would be national. It would be the 
disaster in which we should all fall down. 


THE PRESIDENT’S TRIAL. 


Tue impeachment trial opened with great 
dignity and tranquillity. The President, by his 
counsel, asked for forty days to prepare his an- 
swer ; which request, after due deliberation, was 
declined, and the 23d of March was appointed 
as the day upon which he must answer. To 
this answer the Managers of the House make a 
replication, and the Senate resolved that unless 
otherwise ordered, for cause shown, the trial 
should at once proceed. “ There certainly can 
be no reason for such delay as the President 
requested. Mr, Nexson, one of the President's 
counsel, urged that the great claim of judicial 
proceedings upon public respect and confidence 
is that they hasten slowly. But Mr. Netson 
surely does not forget that the law’s delay is one 
of the most ancient and intolerable of griev- 
ances. The circumstances of this trial demand 
as much promptness as is consistent with delib- 
erate justice, and there is no variety of charges 
which fairly compels postponement. 

The spectacle of the trial, in itself so simple, 
is imposing from the considerations which at- 
tend it. That the official chief of one of the 
great nations can be removed by legal process, 
absolutely and peremptorily from his position, 
is a truth which seems to us a matter of course, 
because, until the rebellion, our traditions and 
our training had not prepared us for any thing 
but the peaceful rule of law. But to other na- 
tions so great a change would seem to be the 
necessary signal of vast civil cdmmotions. One 
great reason, indeed, for the calmness of the 
public mind is undoubtedly that the President 
has no political party behind him. He is im- 
peached and tried by the party that elected him, 
and the Democratic party merely attacks the 
Impeachment as it would any other grave meas- 
ure upon any grave public question which the 
Republican party might adopt: There is no 
partisan sympathy for the President. The 
Democrats who denounce the Republicans are 
very careful to say that they are no friends of 
the President ; and many of them, indeed, must 
fecl that if a man who so disgraces the highest 
office in the land can be properly and justly re- 
moved, it is not a misfortune. 


If, however, the President had been elected 
by the Democratic party, it is impossible to say 
whether the same tranquillity would have pre- 
vailed. A party which, in half the country, 
conducted its campaign of 1860 by a threat of 
civil commotion if it were defeated, and in the 
other half tolerated the threat without protest 
and palliated and half justified it; whose chief 
leaders actually rose in rebellion because they 
were outvoted ; a party whose orators are very 
fond of speaking of “the physical force” upon 
their side, and whose fierce and constant ory is 
of hostility to the poorest and most friendless 
class of the population, is not a party of which 
tranquil submission to the law is to be expect- 
ed as of course. If the perpetuity of a peace- 
ful acquiescence in the Constitutional methods 
of relief from political difficulties were intrusted 
to the Democratic party, we should not feel 
quite as sure of it as we do of the regular re- 
currence of seed-time and harvest. 

It is fair to presume, however, under the cir- 
cumstances, that the removal of the President, 
should such be the judgment, will be accom- 
plished without trouble. If the Managers 
shall decide to press the article offered by 
General BuTier the trial must take a wide 
range, and must last for along time. If, how- 
ever, they confine themselves to the immediate 
occasion of impeachment the proceedings need 
not occupy many days. Mr, SrTe- 
VENS says, indeed, that that occasion is not suf- 
ficient, but the country seldom agrees with Mr. 
Stevens's opinions however it honors his in- 
domitable persistence in the course he sincerely 
adopts. ‘The trial of the President will un- 
doubtedly furnish another illustration of the 
practical value of our political system. 


AT THE FRONT. 


THE extracts which we lately published from 
the Montgomery Daily Mail and other papers 
show the spirit now prevailing among the late 
rebels at the South. The denunciation and 
persecution of Union men are as bitter as those 
of anti-slavery men before the war, and nothing 
but the presence of the military authority pre- 
vents the personal maltreatment of those who 
are guilty of devotion to the Union and fidelity 
to the principles of the Government. The Tus- 
caloosa Monitor of the 12th of February pub- 
lishes “‘ A list of those who have plunged head- 
long down into the loathsome abyss of Inra- 
my!!!” After printing the names, it adds: 


“The above so-called white men, we are assured, 
allowed the ‘ whole hog, bristles and all |" Old man 
it will be remembered, attended the grand Con- 
stitutional Union meeting in this place on the llth 
Jan. ult., and made a long, loud Conservative speech 
—so long, that he had to 
ble the Committee to report. ‘ is unde he had 
been prior to that time the head-centre of one of the 
Loyal Leagues in this aa He was received by 
the Conservatives in good faith, he was 
a returned prodigal or converted Saul. e the mis- 
erable viper which stung the bosom that nestled it, he 
has proven himself to a traitor and a h ! 
Of course we speak of him as of having v for the 
vile Constitution. If he has any d to 2, our 
columns are open for the publication of said denial ; 
and if he can prove that he did not vote for said Con- 
stitution we will gladly retract the foregoing unmeas- 
ured condemnation. 

“Some of the others we know, some we do not 
know, and all we never wish to know save to shun 
their filthy touch. Let every honest man cut them off 
from e, from recognition, from humanity! Vice 
must be thus crushed in ite incipiency, or we will 
never be able to separate it from Virtue. Let every 
man ge himself by his acts. * Touch not, taste no 
handie not.’ Every tree that age” not forth 
fruit should be cut down. ‘By fruits ye shall 
know them.’ 


‘There are net enough mean men in Tuscaloosa to 


support them ; and ifall the good men will avoid them, 
socially and financially, they will have to seek more 
congeuses latitudes, till they finally reach a latitudinal 


Subsequently the same paper contained the 
following communication from a ‘* Conserva- 
tive,” directed against a peaceful Union citizen 
of the town, & man seventy years old; 


“HERE'S YOUR GYASTICUTIS. 


Me. Eprros,—You have for some time been blow- 
‘and now I —e to 


his 
me, daily to the University Bath- House, and 
there wallowing in the water. 
every principle of decency and honor, and nothing is 
left except his hide, dirt, and three feet—I say three 
feet, for each foot teen feet 
are ‘tremenjuus,’ w may a as 
tee wil Bronk beck soon hen i 
hung. He issu a o 
(by the ignorant a book- 
store. He rover principally, for ying 
store-rent ond fee having very ‘feet. I think 
our duty to advise all decent men to cease bu 
books from him, and let him keep a nleger book-store, 
as the African scent seems so odorous to his proboscis. 
** Yours, anti-Radically, Boomzzane.” 


These extracts show the state of feeling not 
among a few persons, but, as every one famil- 
iar with the facts knows, among the mass of 
those who are called “Conservatives” by them- 
selves, and “the people of the South” by Dem- 
ocratic newspapers and orators at the North. 
Contrast with tifis ribaldry the calm and manly 
reply of the person assailed, who, after alluding 
to his age, says : 

“I voted for the adoption of the Constitution, be- 


lieving that the best interests of the country would be 
poumnatell by, and would do it again a thousand 


times over. 

“ The cry ag te y supremacy and social equali- 
ty is all fadge. equality itself ; 

as for negro supremacy, millions of white 

never be contro 

arr I do assure my Democratic fellow-citizens that the 
course they are pursuing, and I doubt not honestly, 
will bring confiscation upon pe Fe ome of this coun- 
trv. The Republican party control the Govern- 


ment during this generation. They will carry every 
State in the Presidential election except 


I warn 
tify who heard this Union 
and the abolition of slavery were synonymous terms ; 
that it was only a question of time. I was sneered at 
they claim for themselves." 

It is satisfactory to know that so long as the 
United States keep the peace in Tuscaloosa the 
man who writes in this strain to the newspapers 
will not be hung at his own shop-door by an 
“‘anti- Radical” Vigilance Committee. But 
should the ‘‘ Conservative” policy be adopted, 
and the power in the State of Alabama be com- 
mitted exclusively to the handsof ‘‘ Boomerang,” 
and the sympathizers with the Tuscaloosa Moni- 
tor, and the Montgomery Mazi, and the Mobile 
Tribune, how long would such letters be written to 
the papers, and how long would their authors and 
the loyal voters be tolerated? If the people of 
the United States abandon their faithful fellow- 
citizens in Alabama and elsewhere, who are now 
“at the front” of the great political contest, by 
refusing to sustain the general policy of Con- 
gress, those fellow-citizens may well ask wheth- 
er it had not been better for them to secure pro- 
tection by helping the rebellion. 


“AMERICA AND THE EAST.” 


Genera James L. Kiernan, United States 
lecture on America and 

e t, icularly China and Japan—our 
present relations,” at Hall, 
on Friday evening, March 27. General Kier- 
NAN has traveled extensively in the East, is an 
accurate and practical observer, and will give 
his hearers valuable and interesting information 
on a question of growing importance to the com- 
merce of America. 


THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL. 


Tue Senate on March 6 finished the long dis- 
cussion on the right of the President pro tem. to 
act as a member of the Court by the withdrawal 
of the objections of Mr. Henpricxs, and that 
officer was duly sworn in. On the same day 
the Sergeant-at-Arms was ordered to serve the 
summons of the Court on the President, it be- 
ing made returnable on March 13,”to which 
time the Senate as a Court adjourned. 7 

The ie of the Senate, Mr. 
GeorGcE "HP Bgowy, waited on President Joun- 
s0N at the White House on the afternoon of 
March 7, and was at once admitted to the room 
of that official. Mr. Jomnsown received him 
standing at his table, attended only by his pri- 
vate Secretary, Colonel W. G. Moors. The 


ceremony was very brief. Mr. Brown an- 


nounced his business in a few words, and hand- 

ed the President the writ, which he read, and re- 

turning it said he ‘* would attend to the matter.” 

Our engraving on the front page is an accurate 
tation of this interesting scene. 

On March 13 the Court reassembled, and the 
Managers on the part of the House and the 
Counsel of the President, consisting of Messrs. 
Henry Stanperr, who resi 


ed a plea asking for forty days to prepare his de- 
fense ; and the counsel united in asking the same 
time. It-was, however, denied; ten days were 
deemed sufficient for itiot, and the trial 
was set to begin on March 23, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS ITEMs, 


ew bernatorial election took 
on in the ph of the 
blican ticket by a of 

Dem of New York assembled 
at“Albany on March 11, and adopted a of 
——_ but made no recommendations for Presi- 

t and Vice-President. 
The Goenmie Reconstruction Convention adjourned 
on March 11, having finished its labors by adopting a 


constitution. 

Governor Baker, of an aepsenoe ot Gen- 
eral and bail on a 
charge o oath of office. 

The Re ab A Conven of Pennsylvania met at 


on March 11, and decided unanimously 
Grange the choice of the party for next 


The Massachusetts Republican State Convention 
met on March 13, General Grant 
and Senator Wilson as ite candidates for President acd 
Vice-President. 

The South Carolina Republican State Convention 
met in Charleston on March 12, and nominated a col- 
co man named Cordoza for Secretary of State. Half 


Major-General omas, commanding in Tennessee, 
hed General Grant on March 13 that the ex- 


of that State were ng for the purpose 
of resis the execution of State law. Genera! Grant 
a a General Thomas to take 


proper, and call 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Prvssta has offered to arbitrate the Alabama claims, 
and Lord to be 
some of the plantation hands 
marched to the polls with the can flag at their 
head and the Hawaiian flag at the rear of the proces- 


The English er in Abyseinia has thus far cost 
$20,000,000 gold wi having my fee on the 
campaign, or having fought even a with the 
ena tornado visited Toronto on March 16, destroying 
$50,000 worth of property. 
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| 
as Attorney-General of the United States to de- ‘ 
fend Mr. Jomnson, Benzamin R. Curtis, J. L. } 
== Brack, M. Evarra, and Tuomas A. 
trial. The President through his counsel enter- . 
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DEATH OF DANIEL LORD. 


DaxreL Lorp, one of the most 
distinguished members of the New 
York bar, died on March 4, aged 
seventy-three years. He had been 
for half a century a member of the 
legal profession, and for forty years 
of that time among the most prom- 
inent of American advocates. He 
was more particularly acquainted 
with commercial and insurance law, 
and numbers of the great suits of 
this character in which he was en- 
gaged are now famous as our prec- 
edents, and the arguments advanced 
in them by Mr. Lorp and others are 
considered by the legal authorities 
as sound, indisputable law. - For 
many years Mr. Lorp was the at- 
torney of Joun Jacos Astor and 
the Asror family generally. The 
former made him one of the execu- 
tors of his vast estate, and also one 
of the trustees of the Astor Library. 
Mr. Lorp was held in the highest 


regard by the profession generally, 


and inthe various courts of the city 
proper action of respect for his mem- 
ory was taken, and eulogies of the 
deceased were made. 


RUNNING THE FIRE- 
GUARD. 


We illustrate on this page a pe- 
culiarity of Western farming which 
will be new to most of our readers. 
To fully comprehend the sketch it 
must be remembered, first, that wood 
is very scarce and valuable on the 
prairies, and also that the fires 
which sweep for miles across the 
plains are very destructive. <As a 
general thing, the dry season of the 
West is in the fall and early winter 
—another peculiarity of that pecul- 
iar country—and the fires naturally 
prevail mostly about that time. To 
guard the fences on his farm from 
these fires the farmer plows up sev- 
eral furrows parallel to each fence 
on the uncultivated or prairie side, 
from which the fire which consumes 
the prairie-grass is to be expected. 
This breaks the ‘* continuity of the 
fire-current,” as one old farmer e@®> 
pressed it to our artist, and the fire 
is brought to a stop in that direc- 
tion. After harvest the farmer is 
often busy for days in running these 
guards in anticipation of fires, and 
when one by accident or procrasti- 
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THE LATE DANIEL LORD.—{Paorocnarnep ny Brapy, New York.) 


nation loses his fences he considers 
himself most unfortunate indeed 

It is when the fire comes unex. 
pectedly, before the crops are in and 
the fences guarded, or, as sometimes 
happens, when the fire-fiend comes 
from the wrong direction, against 
which no preparation has been made 
that the scene depicted in the sketch, 
occurs. It is not trne—as has been 
sometimes stated, and as was gen- 
erally believed years ago, when we 
supposed the great West was a great 
sandy desert—that prairie-fires move 
with lightning rapidity. T hey more 
fast enough, it is true, but often the 
farmer who sees the fires in the dis- 
tance is enabled to hastily run a fire- 
guard on the unguarded side of his 
fences in time to save his property : 
but it is a work requiring a quick 
and steady hand, and is “0 unat- 
tended with danger. 


THE MEXICAN RAII- 
ROAD. 


WE have heretofore given consid- 
erable space to accounts and illus- 
trations of the Mount Cenis, Un- 
ion Pacific, Central Pacific, and 
other remarkable railroad enterprises 
which have. served te display the en- 
gineering skill of the age.. Another 
road only less remarkable in ‘this re- 
spect is that which is now building 
between Vera Cruz and Mexico 
City,.and which crosses the Sierra 
Madre Mountains through the gorge 
or Pass of the Mule (Paso de la 
Muda), near the peak Las Cumbres, 
This mountain peak is 2500 feet 
high, and is described by our artist 
as one solid wall of granite. The 
work of grading through the pass in 
order to form a secure and substan- 
tial road-bed required great skill, 
and was found to be very expensive. 


The mountain-sides are very steep, 
and numerons small b rush 
down them into the gorge. In or- 


der to protect the road-bed from 
these torrents it was found necessary 
to construct works of solid masonry 
which bind the grade to the sides of 
the granite rock. The ascent of the 
gorge is made by very heavy gradi- 
ents and numerous sharp curves; 
and altogether this road is one of the 
most difficult now building, and will 
be quoted as among the greatest tri- 
umphs of engineering skill. 
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accords to Act of in the year 
by HARPER & Br Clerk's Office 
of the District Court of the United States, for the 
Southern District of New York.] 


THE MOONSTONE. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Anthor of “‘ The Woman in White,” “No Name,” etc. 


Printed from the Author’s Manuscript. 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 


CHAPTER XXI.—( Continued. ) 

I WALKED to the window to compose myself. 
The rain had given over; and, who should I see 
in the court-yard but Mr. Begbie, the gardener, 
waiting outside to continue the dog-rose contro- 
versy with Sergeant Cuff. 

** My compliments to the Sairgent,” said Mr. 


Begbie, the moment he set eyes on me. ‘If. 
he’s minded to walk to the station I’m agreeable 
to go with him.” 

** What!” cries the Sergeant, behind me, *‘ are 
you not convinced yet ?” 

‘*The deil a bit I’m convinced!” answered 
Mr. Begbie. 

“*Then I'll walk to the station!” says the 

rgeant. 

‘**Then I'll meet you at the gate!” says Mr. 
Begbie. 

I was enough, as you know—but how 
was any man’s anger to hold ont against sech 
an interruption as this? Sergeant Cuff noticed 
the change in me, atd encouraged it by a word 
in season. ‘*Come! come!” he said, ‘*why not 
treat my view of the casé¢,as her ladyship treats 
it? Why not say, the gircumstances have fatally 
misled me ?” . 

To take any thing as her ladyship took it was 
a privilege worth enjoying—even with the disad- 
vantage of it’s having been offered to me by Ser- 
geant Cuff. I cooled slowly down to my custom- 
ary level. I regarded any other opinion of Miss 
Rachel than my lady’s opinion or mine with a 
lofty contempt. The only thing I could not do 
was to keep off the subject of the Moonstone! 
My own good sense ought to have warned me, I 
know, to let the matter rest—but, there! the vir- 
tues which distinguish the present generation 
were not invented in my time. Sergeant Cuff had 
hit me on the raw, and, though I did look down 
upon him with contempt, the tender place still 
tingled for all that. The end of it was that I 
perversely led him back to the subject of her lady- 
ship’s letter. ‘‘I am quite satisfied myself,” I 
said. ‘* But never mind that! Go on as if I was 
still open to conviction. You think Miss Rachel 
is not to be believed on her word; and you sa 
we shall hear of the Moonstone again. Bac 
your opinion, Sergeant,” I concluded, in an airy 
way. ‘* Back your opinion.” 

nstead of taking offense Sergeant Cuff seized 
my hand and shook it till my fingers ached | 


again. 

**I declare to Heaven,” says this strange offi- 
cer, solemnly, ‘‘I would take to domestic service 
to-morrow, Mr. Betteredge, if I had a chance of 
being employed along with You! To. say you 
are as transparent as a child, Sir, is’to pay the 
children a compliment which nine out oe of 
them don’t deserve. There! there! we won’t 
begin to dispute again. You shall have it out 
of me on easier terms than that. I won't say a 
word more about her ladyship or about Miss Ve- 
rinder—I’ll only turn prophet, for once in a way, 
and for your sake. I have warned you already 
that you haven't done with the Moonstone yet. 
Very well. Now I'll tell you, at parting, of three 
things which will happen ih the future, and which, 
I believe, will force themselves on your attention, 
whether you like it or not.” 

**Go on!” I said, quite unabashed, and just 
as airy as ever. 

“First,” said the Sergeant, ‘‘ you will hear 
something from the Yollands—when the 
delivers Rosanna’s letter at Cobb’s Hole on Mon- 
day next.” 

f he had thrown a bucket of cold water over 
me, I doubt if I could have felt it much more un- 
pleasantly than I felt those words. Miss Rachel's 
assertion of her innocence had left Rosanna’s con- 
duct—the making the new night-gown, the hid- 
ing the smeared night-gown, and all the rest of 
it—entirely without explanation. And this had 


) tive as I am of writi 


never occurred to me till Sergeant Cuff forced 
it on my mind all in a moment! . 

**Tn the second place,” proceeded the Sergeant, 
** vou will hear of the three Indians again. You 
will hear of them in the neighborhood, if Miss 
Rachel remains in the neighborhood. You will 
hear of them in London, if Miss Rachel goes to 
London.” 

Having lost all interest in the three jugglers, 
and having thoroughly convinced myself of my 
young lady’s innocence, I took this second proph- 
ecy easily enough. ‘*So much for two of the 
three things that are going to happen,” I said. 
** Now for the third!” 

‘*Third, and last,” said Sergeant Cuff, ‘‘ you 
will, sooner or later, hear something of that mon- 
ey-lender in London, whom I have twice taken 
the liberty of mentioning already. Give me your 
pocket-book, and I'll make a note for you of his 
name and address—so that there may be no mis- 
take about it if the thing really hapyens.” 

He wrote accordingly on a blank leaf: ‘‘ Mr. 
Septimus Luker, Middlesex Place, Lambeth, Lon- 
don.” 

‘*There,” he said, pointing to the address, 
‘* are the last words, on the subject of the Moon- 
stone, which I shall trouble you with for the 
present. ‘Time will show whether I am right or 
wrong. In the mean while, Sir, 1 carry awa 
with me a sincere personal liking for you, whic 
I think does honor to both of us. if we don't 
meet again before my. professional retirement 
takes place, I hope you will come and see me in 
a little house near London, which I have got my 
eye on. There will be grass walks, Mr. Better- 
edge, I promise you, in my garden. And as for 
the white moss-rose—" 

‘**The deil a bit ye'll get the white moss-rose 
to grow, unless ye bud him on the dogue-rose 
first,” cried a voice at the window. 

We both turned round. There was the ever- 
lasting Mr. Begbie, too eager for the controversy 
to wait any longer at the gate. The Sergeant 
wrung my hand, and darted out into the court- 
yard, hotter still on his side. ‘* Ask him about 
the moss-rose, when he comes back, and see if 
I have left him a leg to stand on!” cried the 
great Cuff, hailing me through the window in 
his turn. ‘* Gentlemen both,” I answered, mod- 
erating them again as I had moderated them once 
already, ‘‘in the matter of the moss-rose there 
is a great deal to be said on both sides.” I might 
as well (as the Irish say) have whistled jigs\to a 
mile-stone. Away they went together, fighting 
the battle of the roses without asking or giving 
quarter on either side. The last I saw of them 
Mr. Begbie was shaking his obstinate head, and 
Sergeant Cuff had got him by the arm like a 
prisoner in charge. Ah, well! well! I own I 
couldn’t help liking the Sergeant—though I hated 
him all the time. 

Explain that state of mind if you can. You 
will soon be rid now of me and my contradic- 
tions. When I have reported Mr. Franklin’s de- 
parture, the history of the Saturday’s events will 
be finished at last. And when I have next de- 
scribed certain strange things that happened in 
the course of the new week, I shall have done 
my part of the Story, and shall hand over the 
meg the. person who, is appointed to follow my 

If you are as tired of reading this narra- 
it—Lord, how we shall 
enjoy ourselves on sides a féw pages fur- 
ther on! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
I wap kept the a ready, in case Mr. 
Franklin persisted in leaving us by the train that 
night. The appearance of the luggage, followed 


-down stairs by Mr. Franklin himself, informed 


me plainly enough that he had held firm to a re- 
solution, for once in his life. 

**So you have really made up your mind, Sir?” 
I said, as we met in the hall. ‘* Why not wait 
a day or two longer, and give Miss Rachel an- 


‘other chance ?” 


The foreign varnish to have all worn 
off Mr. Franklin, now that the time had come 
for saying good-by. Instead of replying to me 
in words, he put the letter which her ladyship 
had addressed to him into my hand. The greater 
part of it said over again what had been said al- 
ready in the other communication received by 
me. But there was a bit about Miss Rachel 
added at the end which will account for the 
steadiness of Mr. Franklin’s determination, if 
it accounts for nothing else. 


‘* You will wonder, I dare say” (her ladyship 
wrote), ‘‘at my allowing my own daughter to 
keep me perfectly in ‘the dark. A Diamond 
worth twenty thousand pounds has been lost— 
and I am left to infer that the mystery of its 
disappearance is no mystery to Rachel, and that 
some incom ible obligation of silence has 
been laid on her, by some person or persons ut- 
terly unknown to me, with some object in view 
at which I can not even guess. Is it conceivable 
that I should allow myself to be trifled with in 
this way? It is quite concewable, it Rachel's 
present state. She is in a condition of nervous 
agitation pitiable to see. I dare not approach 
the subject of the Moonstone again until time 
has, done something to quiet her. To help 
this end I have not hesitated to dismiss the po- 
lice-officer. ‘The mystery which baffles us baf- 
fles him too. This is not a matter in which any 
stranger can help us. He adds to what I have 
to suffer; and he maddens Rachel if she only 
hears his name. ° 

** My plans for the future are as well settled 
as they can be. My present idea is to take Ra- 
chel to London—partly to relieve her mind by a 
complete change, partly to try what may be done 
by consulting the best medical advice. Can I 
ask you to meet us in town? My dear Frank- 
lin, you, in your way, must imitate my patience, 
and wait, as I do, for a fitter time. The val- 


uable assistance which you rendered to the in- 
quiry after the lost jewel is still an unpardoned 
offense, in the present dreadful state of Rachel’s 
mind. Moving blindfold in this matter you 
have added to the burden of anxiety which 
she has had to bear, by innocently threatening 
her secret with discovery, through your exer- 
tions. It is impossible for me to excuse the 
perversity whieh holds you responsible for con- 
sequences which neither you nor I could imagine 
or foresee. She is not to be reasoned with—she 
can only be pitied. I am grieved to have to 
say it, but, for the present, you and Rachel are 
better apart. The only advice I can offer you 
is, to give her time.” 


I handed the letter back, sincerely sorry for 
Mr. Franklin, for I knew how fond he was of 
my young lady; and I saw that her mother’s 
account of her had cut him to the heart. ‘* You 
know the proverb, Sir,” was all I said to him. 
‘* When things are at the worst, they're sure to 
mend. Things can’t be much worse, Mr. Frank- 
lin than they are now.” 

Mr. Franklin folded up his aunt’s letter, with- 
out appearing to be much comforted by the re- 
mark which I had ventured on addressing to 
him. 

‘* When I came here from London with that 
horrible Diamond,” he said, ‘*‘I don’t believe 
there was a happier household in England than 
this. Look at the household now! Scattered, 
disunited—the very air of the place poisoned 
with mystery and suspicion! Do you remem- 
ber that morning at the Shivering Sand, when 
we talked about my uncle Herncastle, and his 
birthday gift? ‘The Moonstone has served the 
Colonel’s vengeance, Betteredge, by means which 
the Colonel himself never dreamed of!” 

With that he shook me by the hand, and 
went out to the pony-chaise. 

I followed him down the steps. It was very 
miserable to see him leaving the old place, where 
he had spent the happiest years of his life in this 
way. Penelope (sadly upset by all that had hap- 
pened in the house) came round crying, to bid 
him good-by. Mr. Franklin kissed her. I waved 
my hand as much as to say, *‘ You're heartily 
welcome, Sir.” Some of the other female serv- 
ants appeared, peeping after him round the cor- 
ner. He was one of those men whom the wo- 
men all like. At the last moment I stopped 
the pony-chaise and begged as a favor that he 
would let us hear from him by letter. He 
didn’t seem to heed what I said—he was look- 
ing round from one thing to another, taking a 
sort of farewell of the old house and grounds. 
‘* Tell us where you are going to, Sir!” I said, 
holding on by the chaise, and trying to get at 
his future plans in that way. Mr. Franklin pulled 
his hat down suddenly over his eyes. ‘* Going?” 
says he, echoing the word after me. ‘I am 
going to the devil!” ‘The pony started at the 


“SHE LIMPED A STEP NEARER TO ME, AND LOOKED AS IF SHE CO 


word as if he felt a Christian horror of it. ‘‘ God 
bless you, Sir, go where you may!” was all I had 
time to say before he was out of sight and hear- 
ing. A sweet and pleasant gentleman! With 
all his faults and follies, a sweet and pleasant 
gentleman! He left a sad gap behind him when 
he left my lady’s house. . 

It was dull and dreary enough when the long 
summer evening closed in on that Satarday 
night. 

I kept my spirits from sinking by sticking fast 
to my pipe and my Robinson Crusoe. ‘The wo- 
men (excepting Penelope) beguiled the time by 
talking of Rosanna’s suicide. They were all ob- 
stinately of opinion that the poor girl had stolen 
the Moonstone, and that she had destroyed her- 
self in terror of being found ont. My danghter, 
of course, privafely held fast to what she had 
said all along. Her notion of the motive which 
was really at the bottom of the suicide failed, 
oddly enough, just where my young lady’s asser- 
tion of her innocence failed also. It left Rosan- 
na’s secret journey to Frizinghall, and Rosanna’s 
proceedings in the matter of the night-gown,.en- 
tirely unaccounted for. ‘There was no use in 
pointing this out to Penelope; the objection 
made about as much impression on her as a 
shower of rain on a water-proof coat. The truth 
is, my danghter inherits my superiority to reason 
—and, in respect to that accomplishment, has 
got a long way ahead of her own father. 


On the next day (Sunday), the close carriage, 
which had been kept at Mr. Ablewhite’s, came 
back to us empty. The coachman brought a 
message for me, and written instructions for my 
lady's own maid and for Penelope. 

The message informed me that my mistress 
had determined to take Miss Rachel to her 
house in London on the Monday. ‘The written 
instructions informed the two maids of the cloth- 
ing that was wanted, and directed them to meet 
their mistresses in town at a given hour. . Most 
of the other servants were to follaw. My lady 
had found Miss Rachel so unwilling to return to 
the house, after what had happened ‘tn it, that 
she had decided on going to London direct from 
Frizinghall. Iwas to remain in the country, un- 
til further orders, to look after things indoors and 
out. The servants left with me were to be put 
on board wages. 

Being reminded by all this of what Mr. 
Franklin had said about our being a scattered 
and disunited household, my mind was led nat- 
urally to Mr. Franklin himeelf. The more I 
thought of him the more uneasy I felt about 
his future proceedings. It ended in my writing, 


by the Sunday's post, to his father’s valet, Mr. 
Jeffco (whom I had known in former years), to 
beg he would let me know what Mr. Franklin 
had settled to do on arriving in London. 

The Sunday evening was, if possible, duller 
} even than the Saturday eyening.. We ended 
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I could. The truth is, I hadn't 


him—and, 
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the day of rest as hundreds of thousands of 
people end it regularly, once a week, in these 
islands—that is to say, we all anticipated bed- 
time, and fell asleep in our chairs. 


How the Monday affected the rest of the house- 
hold I don’t know. The Monday gave me a good 
shake up. The first of Sergeant Cuffs prophe- 
cies of what was to happen—namely, that I 
should hear from the Yollands—came true on 
that day. 

I had seen Penelope and my lady's maid off in 
the railway with the luggage for London, and 
was pottering about the grounds when I heard 
my name called. Turning round I found my- 
self face to face with the fisherman's daughter, 
Limping Lacy. Bating her lame foot and her 
leanness (this last a horrid drawback to a wo- 
man, in my opinion), the girl had some pleasing 
qualities in the eye of a man. A dark, keen, 
clever face, and a nice clear voice, and a beau- 
tiful brown head of hair counted among her mer- 
its. A cratch appeared in the list of her misfor- 
tunes. And a temper reckoned high in the sum 
total of her defects. 

** Well. my dear,” I said, ‘‘ what do you want 
with me?” 

Where's the man you call Franklin Blake ?” 
says the girl, fixing me with a fierce look as she 
rested herself on her crutch. 

** That's not.a respectful way to speak of any 
gentleman,” I answered. ‘‘If you wish to in- 
quire for my lady's nephew. vou will please men- 
tion him as Mr. Franklin Blake.” 

She limped a step nearer to me, and looked 
as if she could have eaten me alive. ‘‘ Mr. 
Franklin Blake?” she repeated afterme. ‘‘ Mur- 
derer Franklin Blake would be a fitter name for 


My practice with the late Mrs. Betteredge came 
in handy here. Whenever a woman tries to put 
you out of temper turn the tables, and put Aer 
out of temper instead. They are generally pre- 
pared for every effort you can make in your own 
defense but that. One word does as well as a * 
hundred; and one word did it with Limping 
Lucy. I looked her pleasantly in the face; and 
I said—*‘ Pooh!” 

The girl's temper flamed out directly. She 

ised herself on her sound foot, and she took 

er crutch and beat it furiously three times on 
the ground. ‘* He’s a murderer! he’s a murder- 
er! he’s a murderer! He has been the death of 
Rosanna S !” She screamed that answer 
out at the top of her voice. One or two of the 
people at work in the grounds near us looked up 
—saw it was Limping Lucy—knew what to ex- 
pect from that quarter—and looked away again. 

‘**He has been the death of Rosanna Spear- 
mAn?” Irepeated. ‘* What makes you say that, 
Lucy ?” 

*“*What do you care? What does any man 
care? Oh! if she had only thought of the men 
as I think she might have been living now!” 

“* She always thought kindly of me, poor soul,” 
I said; ‘‘ and, to the best of my ability, I always 
tried to act kindly by Aer.” 

I spoke those words in as comforting a manner 
heart to 
irritate the girl by another of my smart replies. 
I had only noticed her temper at first. I noticed 
her wretchedness now—and wretchedness is not 
uncommonly insolent, you will find, m humble 
life. My answer melted Limping Lucy. She 
bent her head down, and laid it on the top of 


her crutch. 
** I loved her,” the girl said softly. ‘‘She had 
lived a miserable life, Mr. Betteredge—vile peo- 
le had ill-treated her and led her wrong—and it 
dn't spoiled her sweet temper. She was an 
angel. She might have been happy with me. I 
had a plan for our going to London together like 
sisters, and living by our needles. That man came 


here, and spoiled it all. He bewitched her.« 


Don't tell me he didn’t mean it, and didn’t know 
it. He ought to have known it. He ought to 
have taken pity on her. ‘I can’t live without 
i Lacy, he never even looks at me.’ 
That's what she said. Cruel, cruel, cruel! I 
said, ‘No man is worth fretting for in that way.’ 
And she said, ‘ There are men worth dying for, 
Lucy, and he is one of them.’ I had saved up a 
little money. I had settled things with father 


have done. We might have got our living nice- 
ly. And, oh! whathappens this morning? what 
happens this 


quent on that same Christianity being 
pushed too far! The parson himself (though I 
own this is saying a great deal) could hardly have 
jlectured the girl im the state she was in now. 
All I ventured to do was to keep her to the point 
—in the hope of something turning up which 
might be worth hearing. 

‘* What do you want with Mr. Franklin Blake?” 
I asked. 

**] want to see him.” 

‘** For any thing particular ?” 

“*T have got a letter to give him.” 
**From Rosanna Spearman ?” 


** Sent to you in your own letter ?” 

Ves.” 

Was the darkness going to lift? Were all the 
discoveries that I was dying to make, coming 
and offering themselves to me of their own ac- 
cord? I was obliged to waita moment. Sergeant 
Cuff had left his infection behind him. Certain 
signs and tokens, personal to myself, warned me 
that the detective-fever was beginning to set in 


again. 

** You can’t see Mr. Franklin,” I said. 

**T must, and will, see him.” 

** He went to London last night.” 

Limping Lucy looked me hard in the face, and 
saw that I was speaking the truth. Without a 
word more she turned about again instantly to- 
ward Cobb's Hole. 

**Stop!" Isaid. ‘‘I expect news of Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake to-morrow. Give me your letter and 
Tl send it on to him by the post. 

Limping Lacy steadied herself on her crutch 
and looked back at me over her shoulder. 

*“‘T am to give it from my hands into his 
hands,” she said. ‘“‘ And J am to give it to him 
in no other way.” 

ala tan and tell him what you have 
Sai ” 

‘* Tell him I hate him. And yon will tell him 
the truth.” 

“Yes, yes. But about the letter— ?” 

**Tf he wants the letter, he must come back 
here and get it from Me.” 

With those words she limped off on the way 
to Cobb’s Hole. The detective-fever burned up 
all my dignity on the spot. I followed her and 
tried to make her talk. All in vain. It was 
my misfortune to be a man—and Limpi 
enjoyed disappointing me. Later in the day I 
tried my lack with her mother. Good Mrs. Yol- 
land could only cry and recommend a drop of 
comfort out of the Dutch bottle. I found the 
fisherman on the beach. He said it was ‘‘a bad 
job,” and went on mending his net. Neither fa- 
ther nor mother knew more than I knew. The 
one chance left to try was the chance, which 
might come with the morning, of writing to Mr. 
Franklin Blake. 

I leave you to imagine how I watched for the 
postman on Tuesday morning. He brought me 
two letters. One, from Penelope (which I had 
hardly patience enough to read), announced that 
my lady and Miss Rachel were safely establish- 
ed in London. The other, from Mr. Jeffco, in- 
formed me that his master’s son had left England 


Qn reaching the metropolis Mr. Franklin 
had, it appeared, gone straight to his father’s 
residence. He arrived at an awkward time. 
Mr. Blake,. the elder, was up to his eyes in 
the business of the House of Commons, and 
was amusing himself at home that night with 
the favorite parliamentary plaything which they 
call ‘‘a private bill.” Mr. Jeffco himself showed 
Mr. Franklin into his father’s study. ‘‘ My dear 

y thing wrong?” ‘* Yes; something wrong 
with Rachel; I am dreadfully distressed about 
it.” “*Grieved to hear it. But I can’t listen 
you now.” When caz you listen?” My 
meng fh I won't deceive you. I can listen at 
the of the session, not a moment before. 


This news—by closing up all of 
bringing Limping Lacy ond 


further of mine 
Penelope's belief that 


death did, or did not, contain the confession 
ch Mr. Franklin had suspected her of trying 
to make to him in her lifetime, it was impossi- 
ble to say. It might be only a farewell word, 
telling nothing but the secret of her unhap- 
py fancy for a person beyond her reach. Or it 
might own the whole truth about the* strange 
proceedings in which Sergeant Cuff had detect- 
ed her, from the time when the Moonstone was 


and had hidden it red and poked about the 
rocks to which she had been traced, and peered 
and poked in vain. The tide ebbed, and the 
tide flowed; the summer went on, and the au- 
tumn came. And the Quicksand, which hid 
her body, hid her secret too. 


The news of Mr. Franklin's departure from 
England on the Sunday morning, and the news 
of my lady's arrival in London with Miss Ra- 


chel on the Monday afternoon, had reached me, 
as you are aware, by the Tuesday's post. The 


the family—one Miss Clack, whom I have men- 
tioned in my account of the birthday dinner, as 
sitting next to Mr. Godfrey, and having a pretty 
taste in Champagne. Penelope was astonished 
that Miss Clack had not called yet. Surely she 
would not be long before she fastened herself on 
my lady as usual !—and so on, and so on, in the 
way women have of girding at each other, on, 

off, paper. This would not have been worth 
mentioning but for one reason. I hear you are 
likely to meet with Miss Clack. In that case, 
don’t believe what she says of me. 


On Friday nothing happened—except that one 
of the dogs showed signs of a breaking-out be- 
hind the ears. I gave him a dose of sirup of 
buckthorn, and put him on a diet of pot-liquor 
and vegetables till further orders. Excuse my 


creature, 
and deserved a good physicking ; he did indeed. 


Saturday, the last day of the week, is also the 

last day in my narrative. 
The morning’s post brought me a surprise in 
newspaper. The hand- 


the paper eagerly enough, 
after this discovery, I found an ink-mark drawn 
round one of the police reports. Here it is at 
your service. Read it as I read it, and you will 
set the right value on the Sergeant's polite atten- 
tion in sending me the news of the day: 


** Lawperu.—Shortly before the of the court, 
er in ancient 


Ath 


r. Laker’s possession, Mr. Lu- 
ker himself must take the best measures for their safe 
to communicate 


One of the wise ancients is reported (I forget 
on what occasion) as having recommended his 
fellow-creatures to ‘‘look to the end.” Looking 
to the end of these pages of mine, and wonder- 
ing for some days past how I should manage to 
write it, I find my plain statement of facts com- 
ing to a conclusion, most appropriately, of its 
own self. We have gone on, in this matter of 
the Moonstone, from one marvel to another; and 
here we end with the greatest -marvel of all— 
namely, the accomplishment of Sergeant Cuff’s 
three predictions in less than a week from the 
time when he had made them. 

After hearing from the Yollands on the Mon- 
day, I had now heard of the Indians, and heard 
of the money-lender, in the news from London 
—Miss Rachel herself, remember, being also in 
London at the time. You see, I put things at 
their worst, even when they tell dead against my 
own view. If you desert me, and side with the 
Sergeant, on the evidence before you—if the only 
rational explanation you can see is, that Miss 
Rachel and Mr. Luker must have got together, 


} and that the Moonstone must be now in pledge 


in the money-lender’s house—I own I can’t 
blame you for arriving at that conclusion. In 
the dark I have brought you thus far. In the 
dark I am compelled to leave you with my best 
respects, 

Why compelled? it may be asked. Why not 
take persons who have gone along with me 
so far up into those regions of superior enlight- 
ment in which I sit myself? 

In answer to this 1 can only state that I am 
acting under orders, and that those orders have 
been given to me (as I understand) in the inter- 
ests of truth. I am forbidden to tell more in 
this narrative than I knew myself at the time. 
Or, to put it plainer, I am to keep strictly with- 
in the limits of my own expericnce, and am not 


to inform you of what other persons told me— | 


for the very sufficient reason that you are to have 
the information from those other persons the), 
selves at first hand. In this matter of the M .... 


it, to be asked to take nothing on hearsay, and 
to be treated in all respects like a Judge on the 


At this place, then, we part for the present, at 
least — after long journeying together, with a 
companionable feeling, I hope, on both sides. 
The devil's dance of the Indian Diamond has 
threaded its way to.London; and to London 
ou must go after it, leaving me at the country- 

so much of myself, and be- 
ing too familiar, I am afraid, with you. I mean 
(ening 


son Crusoe found in his Experience on the des- 
ert island—namely, *“‘ ing to comfort 
yourselves from, and to set in the Description 
of Good and Evil, on the Credit Side of the 
Account.” —Farewell. 


spirits 
Until eye to eye, without fear, I 
God, and my lost, as they see me. 


DAVID’S DOOR. 


Ir young Burtis and his mother had consider- 
ed the subject from more than one point of view 
they would have seen that they were preparing 
trouble for themselves. The relationship exist- 
ing between them toe ignored under cir- 
cumstances which ised that at any time it 
might be denied. The woman was employed to 
keep the rooms of the Treasury Building in or- 
der, and her son was a clerk in one of the offices. 
She found employment there on application to 
Mr. Abeel, who knew her hhusband when he was 
a bank-note engraver, that is, in the days of his 
prosperity. For Bartis lost his ight early in 
life, when there was a prospect of long years be- 
fore him. . 

In her extremity the wife consulted with the 
chief officer in the Treasury t, and he 
could suggest nothing better than a housekeep- 
er’s oversight of the offices—a menial occupa- 
tion, but offering certain advantages. Nobody 
about the building knew her or her history, the 
work was not laborious, and it would be liberally 
paid. And the circumstances were desperate. 
David was too young to be of any assistance in 
the support of the family, and the engraver had 
not been able, though never a spendthrift, to lay 
up any thing before his day of darkness came. 
She considered the subject one afternoon, and 
the next appeared on the upper floor of the build- 
ing, and swept and dusted her way down to the 
lowest. She took the dollar home which she had 
earned, and continued to do this day after day, 
and year after year, until she was considered in 
her degree as essential to the welfare of the build- 
ing as Mr. Abeel was to that of the Department. 
When the time came that David exhibited some- 
thing of his father’s skill in the handling of tools 
his mother put a pen in his hand and taught him 
to write. He was not twelve years old when Mr. 
Abeel gave him a desk in one of the offices, and 
paid him wages as he did other clerks. 


Mrs, Burtis was a thoughtful mother, and she 
had copsidered all that was involved in this step. 
David, among the clerks a clerk, was a gentle- 
man among gentlemen. She made him see and 
feel this, and also that inside that building their 
relationship did not exist. With the exception 
of Mr. Abeel there was not a man inside the 
Treasury Building who understood that David 
Burtis was the son of the woman who kept the 
house in order. And so it naturally followed 
that when Mr. Abeel died, one of the foremost 
thoughts in the mind of the mother and of the son 
was this, that there was no one about who could 
make the fact of their relationship a matter of 
comment. ‘The thought occasioned a sense of 


‘relief, and that the son felt it was because he had 


been made capable of feeling it by his mother. 
Not long after the death of Mr. Abeel David 
was transferred to another room, where the more 
ible business of the Department was trans- 
acted. His salary was raised, and it now became 
his reasonable hope that he should soon be able 
to insist upon his mother’s retiring from service. 
No prospect of labor could have disturbed him as 
did the shadow which he saw moving through 

the halls and about the rooms of the great gloom 
building; his conscience was never void of of- 


| Wednesday came, and brought nothing. The 
Thursday produced a second budget of news 
from Penelope. 
My girl's letter informed me that some great | stone the plan is, not to present reports, but to 
| London doctor had been consulted about her | produce witnesses. I picture to myself a mem- 
; young lady, and had earned a guinea by remark- | ber of the family reading these pages fifty vears 
ing that she had better be ‘amused. Flower- | hence. Lord! what a compli t he wil] 
: shows, operas, balls—there was a whole round 
of gayeties in prospect; and Miss Rachel, to her 
mother’s astonishment, eagerly took to it all. nch. 
Mr. Godfrey had called; evidently as sweet as 
ever on his cousin, in spite of the reception he 
had met with, when he tried his luck on the oc- 
casion of the birthday. ‘To Penelope's great re- 
gret, he had been most graciously received, and 
had added Miss Rachel's name to one of his La- 
dies’ Charities on the spot. My mistress was re- 
ported to be out of spirits, and to have held two | 
| long interviews with her lawyer. Certain spec- 
é ulations followed, referring to a poor relation of | 
| in a tankard of her ladyship’s ale’ May you 
find in these leaves of my writing what Robin- 
| 
THE END OF THE FIRST PERIOD. 
THREE MEETINGS. 
By tgs Avruor or “Jomm Hasspax, 
i | Ou the happy meeting from over the ses: . 
When I love my friend and my Siend loves me: 
| And we stand face to face, and oe read 
him mentioning this. It has slipped in somehow. asking, “Say of 
Pass it over please. I am fast coming to the | Til) we both settle down Mk we teed ta be— 
end of my offenses against your cultivated mod- | Since I love my friend an@-ay Siend loves me. 
| | Against whom fate has done all that fate could do: 
| | And then dropped, conquered: while over those slain 
Dead years of arrguish, parting, afd pain 
| Untainted, untorn, in the balmy air: 
| And the heaven of the future, golden and bright, 
writing on the direction puzzied me. I com- | Arches above them—God guards the right! 
a pared it with the money-lender’s name and ad- | Bat ob for the meeting to come one day, 
dress as recorded in my pocket-book, and iden- | when the spirit slips out of ite house of gay; 
tified it at once as the writing of Sergeant Cuff. When the standers-by, with a pitying sign, 
Shall softly cover this face of mine, 
| And I leap—whither, ah! who can know? 
ust go: 
| 
-- carvings, intagli, etc., etc lied to the sitting | : 
| ms, , ete., etc., a ting | 
| magistrate or abvine, The applicant stated that he | 
had been annoyed, at intervals throughout the day, 
of some of those | 
t the streeta. ed of 
bad attempted to enter the pretense of ask- | 
ing for charity. Warned off in the front, they had | 
been the Sask of the promises. | 
. Besides the annoyance complained of, Mr. er ex- 
pressed himeelf as being under some apprehension | 
| that rob be contemplated. collection 
Good-night.” Thank you, Sir. Good-night.” 
Such was the conversation inside the study, as | 
reported to me by Mr. Jeffco. The conversation | 
outside the study was shorter still. ‘‘ Jeffco, see | 
- - what time the tidal train starts to-morrow morn- 
| ma,” | Mr. Franklin.” ‘‘ Have 
me called at five.” ing abroad, Sir?” ‘‘Go- ' | 
ing, Jeffco, wherever the railway chooses to take positively to the 
: tell him at the end of the session.” om | 
. The next morning Mr. Franklin had started | where they might easily be dealt with under the Act, | 
for foreign parts. To what particular place he | 
tf was bound nobody (himself included) could pre- 
sume to guess. We might hear of him next in | with the police, and to adopt such additional precau- 
Europe, Asia, Africa, or America. The chances | tions as their experience might suggest. The appli- 
were as equally divided as possible, in Mr. Jeff- | ©40t thanked his worship and withdrew.” 
co’s opinion, among the four quarters of the 
globe. 
er—at once any 
and mother. I meant to take her away from the | on the way to discovery 
> mortification she was suffering here. We should | her fellow-servant had destroyed herself through 
have had a little lodging in London, and lived | unrequited love for Mr. Franklin Blake was con- 
e together like sisters. She had a good education, |] firmed—and that was all. Whether the letter 
Sir, as you know, and she wrote a good hand. | which Rosanna had left to be given to him after 
; She was quick at her needle. I have a good 
F . education, and I write a good had. I am not 
iS as quick at my needle as she was—but I could 
- tells me she has done with the burden of her life. 
_— Her letter comes, and bids me goed-by forever. 
Where is he?” cries the girl, lifting her head 
' from the cratch, and flaming out again through | lost to the time when she rushed to her own 
/ her tears. “‘ Where’sthis gentlemanthat I mustn’t | destruction at the Shivering Sand. A sealed 
‘ speak of, except with respect? Ha, Mr. Better- | letter it had been placed in Limping Lucy’s 
3 edge, the day is not far off when the poor will | hands, and a sealed letter it remained to me and 
| rise against the rich. I pray Heaven they may | to every one about the girl, her own parents in- 
begin with him. I pray Heaven they may begin | cluded. We all suspected her of having been in 
with Aim.” the dead womian’s confidence; we all tried to 
Here was another of your average good Chris- | make her speak; we all failed. Now one, and 
tians, and here was the usual break-down, conse- | now another, of the servants—still holding to 
the belief that Rosanna had stolen the Diamond 
| | 
i | | 
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fense as he developed into manhood. There was 
something to be hid, there was something to be 
owned ; his pride was perpetually humiliated, his 
dignity constantly impugned, his aspiration re- 
buked, his honor brought into the dust by the 
lie which hé seemed to himself to be living. 
‘True, he had not really disowned his mother, but 
this tacit agfeement between them was, to his 
expanding sense of manhood, equivalent to living 
in alie. Now, there is with every temptation a 
way of escape offered. 

One hot afternoon in July the clerks in the 
room where David was employed were at work 
later than usual. Reports were to be made, 
items must be in readiness. By three o'clock 
the floor was generally cleared, and the room in 
the hands of the sub-janitress. But at half past 
three the work of the clerks was still going on. 
At four Mrs. Burtis knocked at the door and 
then gently pushed it open—there she stood with 
her brush and pail. 

The young man who sat directly facing the 
door—it chanced to be David—looked up and 
shook his head; but she did not need the hint, 
for she saw what was going on, and immediately 
retired. 

The clerk occupying the desk next to David 
had nearly completed his task, and feeling a lit- 
tle elated, perhaps, that he had outstripped his 
neighbors, broke out, ‘‘ You ain’t good-looking, 
and you can’t come in!” and there was a general 
lath whereupon he used his blotter with a 
flourish, shut his book, cleared his desk, and 
took his departure. One by one the fellows went 
away. David had a longer task than others, 
and was always more painstaking, for he had an 
artist’s eye to satisfy. 

Young Stopp, his friend, lingered about till 
Burtis was ready to go, and then, arm in arm, 
they strolled out upon the pavement and down 
to the ferry-boat, Stopp proposing that they 
should hunt up a sea-breeze. 

The breeze they found; and on shore intelli- 
gence not less stirring. A telegram awaited 
Stopp which informed him that his father was 
suddenly and dangerously ill. The summons 
took him away at midnight; riding every mo- 
ment he w arrive at his parent’s bedside in 
twenty-four hours. The excitement into which 
he was thrown by the telegram, the grief which 
rolled as a flood oat of his young heart, furnished 
Burtis with matter for reflection as he walked 
away from the dép6t after the train had left. 

Stopp had apparently forgotten that 
he was about to leave his place in the office va- 
cant at a time when a c could with ow 
be s David did not forget in parting wit 
him to say, ‘‘ Smith and I will divide your work 
between us—so don’t give that a thought,” for 


be knew that such an assurance would be needed 


before his friend had accomplished half his jour- 
ney. 

The next morning David was up at an earlier 
hour than usual and off to the office. Earlier, 
too, came young Harkness. He entered the 
room hastily. He was a strong, pugnacious- 
looking fellow, who ‘never considered more than 
one thing in his life, and that was himself. Of 
himself, that is of what concerned him, he was 
**Oh, Burtis, you here!” he said. ‘*] don’t 
believe if I started at daybreak for the office I 
could get here in advance of every body. Have 
you seen any thing of my sleeve-buttons? I 
took them off and laid them on my desk yester- 
day afternoon and must have left them. I no- 
. ticed it when I got home, and came back, hot as 
it was. But the old woman had locked up by 
that time. Do you know where she keeps her- 
self?” 

**T don’t know where she is just now,” said 
Burtis, and his countenance bore witness to the 
amazement and displeasure he felt as he left his 
seat and went over to Harkness. ‘‘ Have you 
looked in your desk ?” 

‘* There's nothing there, you see. I wouldn’t 


have lost those buttons for fifty dollars. ‘They, 


cost that nearly, I reckon. ‘They were given to 
me. Did you ever notice them ?” 

‘*No.” But Harkness almost thought that 
David answered as if he were confused by the 
question. 

‘* They had a diamond in the centre,” said he. 
“‘T hadn't any business to take them off here, 
but I got so worked up by the heat L couldn't 
stand it,” 

** You may have put them somewhere about 
you. Have you looked in all your pockets ?” 

“*Of course Ihave. First thing. Though I 
knew I laid them on the desk. No—somebody 
~ can tell better than I can what’s become of 

em. ‘ 

“* Ask every body. They'll turn up, I’ve no 
doubt,” said Burtis; and then, recollecting what 
a day’s work was before him, he went back to his 
seat 


‘* Of course, I shall ask every body,” answered 
Harkness ; ‘‘ but I'd like to begin with the old 
woman first. must be somewhere. She 
couldn’t have i 


**T never heard of any thing missing in this 
room before. You'll find them, no doubt.” 
The almost indifference with which Burtis said 
degree to which. he was absorbed in 
is work the next displeaged the great, 
overgrown, selfish boy, who woujd never arrive 


Smith arrived, and sat down before his desk to 
perform his task,-and at the same time endure a 
raging headache. When Burtis looked at him 
he saw that no assistance’was to be asked of. 


him, and resolved that he would himself make 
Stopp's place good. Mr. Wood, the head clerk, 
accepted his offer, and allowed David to do the 
work of two without a word of encouragement. 
Mr. Abeel never would have done this; but the 
contrast | tween the two merely suggested itself 
to David ; he was too much preoccupied to dwell 
upon it. And it was not the work he had to do 
that so much absorbed him. He was thinking 
of the sub-janitress. 

At half past three o'clock she came, as on the 
day before. And again, when she opened the 
door, her son looked up and shook his head; 
but at the same instant he looked at Harkness, 
whose eyes were uponhim. As the woman was 
about to close the door Harkness sprang up. 

**See here!” he shouted. ‘‘ What’s your 
name! Did you see any thing of a pair of sleeve- 
buttons yesterday, when you cleaned up?” 

At this Mrs. Burtis stepped within the room. 

“*I did not,” she answered, as distinctly and 
emphatically as ever a question was answered. 

**That’s odd. I should think you must have,” 
said Harkness. ‘‘I left them on my desk, and 
nobody here knows any thing about them. It’s 
dental strange, to say the least.” 

The woman stood stilla moment. She seemed 
not to understand quite the meaning of the words 
the young man had last spoken. She glanced in- 
voluntarily toward her son. He sat twisting his 
pen and looking down, not at his desk, but on 
the floor—the next moment without lifting his 
eyes he went on with his work. He had mas- 
tered his indignation. This was none of his 
business. 

‘**T wish you would just look over your rubbish- 
heap and see if you haven't brushed them in by 
mistake,” said Harkness. ‘The words sounded 
more like a warning that the buttons must be 
forthcoming than a civil request. 

It’s the first time, isn't gentlemen, that 
any thing was lost out of this room since I began 
to take care of it ten years ago? Can't some- 
body answer ?” 

**T can, mother,” said g voice from the corner ; 
but it was not David's voice. ‘The assurance came 
from the oldest clerk in the room—and he spoke 
in his modest, quiet way—he was a poor young 
man, a good soul, doomed to be a clerk to his 
life’s end—ah! there’s many a more ignoble fate 
than that. ‘“‘I'll answer for it. Nothing was 
ever lost here before that I’ve heard of.” 

‘** Thank you, Mr. White,” said she. ‘‘I can 
look in the rubbish-box, Sir,” turning to Hark- 
ness; ** but it isn’t likely, in a room kept as clean 
as this is, that I could brush up things like them 
and not know it.” 

Harkness nodded twice and looked around the 
room before he sat down. ‘They all felt that he 
might as well have said, ‘‘ I think so myself.” 

David was in the office working till dark. 
After all the other clerks had left his mother 
came up and saw him sitting there. 
come in,” said he; for she hesitated when she 
looked in, though she saw he was alone. Cross- 
ing the room she sat down on the chair before 
Stopp’s desk and leaned on her hand, looking at 
David. ‘* This is a bad job for me,” she said. 

**I’m sorry it happened:to be Harkness,” he 


answered. ‘*Thére isn’t another of the 
clerks that would make suth a row aé he abokt 
a thing like that.” 

** But they are valuable—diamonds—he said.” 


**'They couldn’t have got into your dust-pan 
any way without your seeing them,” said David, 
looking down. 

‘**They couldn’t—no, they couldn’t possibly. 
I’ve looked the heap over, though. But I should 
have seen them at first. Why there wasn’t rub- 
aa enough to half fill my pail off this whole 

oor. 


** He has such a tongue he will be likely to 
talk all over the building. It may make it un- 
comfortable for you.” 

David's eyes were still bent toward the floor. 

**If I am going to have two or three hundred 
young es me on if 1 was 0 I 
might ‘better leave the place and let somebody 
else take it.” 

David considered ; then he looked at his mo- 
ther, ‘‘I have been wishing you would give it 
up this ——, said he; “* but I didn’t like 


to say much till I was in the way of doing more 
for you than I can on mysalary. If should 
go now, fellows like Harkness would be likely to 


say that you left to get clear of trouble.” 

**'¥ou couldn’t stand that, David, could you? 
Then [must stay.” 

‘There wus a great deal more than resignation 
in these words and the voice that spoke them. 
Something in her son’s face had moved her to 
speak them—something she was glad and proud 
to see. For it had come to pass that in her se- 
cret heart this mother mourned with bitterness 
over the thought that she inhabited another 
world from that of her son. The evenings at 
home did not balance the days abroad. The 
hour was at hand, she felt, when this long-dis- 
honored tie of parentage would be proved a real- 
— link—a fact void of significance. And 

re the humiliation, the anger, and the grief 
of David, were in fact as balm to her. 
**you must stay, mo- 


” 
? yes, he said, 
ther. Don't fret. Something will happen for 
us. 


When he began to think of her as a being to 
be defended, a woman to be respected, other 
thoughts followed which must have audience ; 
and feelings were stirred which claimed honora- 
ble consideration. 

A week passed, and the lost 
recovered. Harkness made hi nuisance 
with his searchings and his questionings. (ne 
afternoon he was coming out of a jeweler’s shop 
as David passed by. . 

**If youll step in here a minute,” said 
** I'll show you a pair of buttons Zke mine, so if 
you see them any where you ll know them.” 

It was not strange that Harkness should ad- 


” 


** You can- 


was not 


| 


dress Burtis in this manner, for David was the 
friend of every body; and from the questions he 
had asked almost daily, Harkness was already 
thinking that probably no one in the office would 
have his eye more intent on search and discovery 
than he. 

‘** There it is,” he said. ‘* You would be apt 
to know. the pattern if you saw it again. So 
should I.” 

‘* True,” said David, ‘‘ and I'll be on the look- 
out. ” 

The very next morning it was known through- 
out the office that Harkness had found his lost 
treasures. They were in his desk when he 
opened it. Great was his surprise, and not a lit- 
tle his embarrassment, when he made this discov- 
ery. But from the embarrassment he recovered 
speedily, for on a closer inspection of the buttons 
he said: “* These are not mine. My initial is 
not on them.” Then that*fact circulated, and it 
was fortunate that the pressure of work was still 
upon all the clerks. But in the silence of the 
apartment a great deal of thinking was done. 
For the most part it was interrogatory. Every 
young man was questioning concerning his neigh- 

rs. Some of the clerks went so far as to take 
inventories of the characters of their companions, 
but it is safe to say that the drift of suspicion did 
not turn in young Burtis’s direction. 

But he sat in his place as if every eye were 
upon him. Suddenly a fire seemed kindled in 
his brain, and his heart grew cold. He wrote on 
at a rate that would have warranted the office in 
the dismissal of half a dozen hands had it been 
possible for mortal to continue at that pace. But 
by-and-by his heart began to warm and his brain 
to cool, His pen ceased to fly along the pages. 
“*What am 1?” he asked himself again and 
again; and the only answer that would come, 
and it seemed not to proceed from himself, was, 
‘*her son.” ‘*Say so, then,” urged the voice. 
And then the fact began to make itself perceived 
that suspicion no longer rested on the sub-jani- 
tress, but was fastening on he knew not which 
one of his fellows. He laid dewn his pen, and 
looked around him. The clerks were intent on 
their business. He took up his pen again, that 
weapon which in his hands had been a weapon 
of offense, and dip it in the mK once more. 
Iie might as well let things take their course. 
But no! at the same time that this temptation 
assailed him he said, 

** Harkness.” 

His voice was not lifted to a high key, but 
there must have been something uncommon, 
even startling, in the tone, for every man in 
the room lifted his eyes, and the attention so 
far arrested was h 

‘*T put those buttons in your desk,” David 
continued, 

‘* What for?” asked Harkness, displeased in 
advance. 

**To stop your talk. I don’t know what has 
become of the ones you lost, but my mother was 
worrying the life out of her on account of your 
suspicions. I hope you will keep the buttons.” 

It would be pleasant to add that right on this 
speech, which electrified as well as amazed the 
hearers, and there was not a soul in the room 
that did not hear it, Stopp walked in. He did 
not. If he had—but he did not! 

Harkness looked at David, and was more than 
a minute in taking his meaning, then his face be- 
came very red, and he looked angry and foolish. 

** Ts the janitress your mother?” he asked, and 
that was the very question that might have been 
expected of him. He saw that David had ac- 
knowledged her in a sort of desperation, as if 
compelled to do it; and he sought to hide his 
own confusion in another's. But David was now 

tly master of himself. 

‘**Yes,” hesaid. ‘‘ And I'm ashamed to think 
that you didn’t know it before, all of you,” he 
added, looking around. 

Harkness said no more, and the clerks all re- 
turned to their work. At noon there was of 
course not a litte talk amiong them. David did 
not leave the room as he had felt tempted to do. 
He went to Harkness, and they discussed the 
business over again, and he actually compelled 
Harkness to keep the buttons. ‘‘ Keep them on 

it,” he said. ‘‘I have more confidence 
than I had before that the others will get back 
to you, somehow.” 


It was the next afternoon, just as the clerks 
were getting through work, that Stopp came back. 
The moment he saw Harkness he laughed. His 
face was bright and smiling before he saw him, 
for his return was a joyful one. He came not 
from a bed of death, but from a house whose 
head was lifted again to bless the Lord of life; 
and so he walked smiling into the room, but 
when he saw Harkness he laughed outright. 

‘**] wonder if I should have thought of it if I 
had left my old clothes behind me,” he said ; 
and he laid on the palm of his right hand the 
sleeve-buttons, gold and diamond, which he took 
from his vest pocket. ‘‘'There they've been since 
I picked them up just as I was going out that aft- 
ernoon. I thought I should see you in the even- 
ing. Did you miss them?” 

If Harkness had looked confused when David 
compelled him to comply with his wish, how did 
he look now? David came to his relief. 

** You got us into a pretty scrape,” he said to 

** But no matter. We're all alive; and 
I’m iad you tookthem! Mother!” He had seen 
through opening in the green baize door the 
janitress passing by, pail and brush in hand. 

And thus she came in. At her son’s call why 
should she not come in? But when she saw the 
group of men in ihe middle of the room, for they 
had-all gathered around Stopp and Harkness and 
‘David, she stood embarrassed, (doubting, anxious 


‘to make her esca 


pe. 
When they saw her sv troubled, looking at her 
son, and from him to Harkness, the young tel- 
lows seemed fairly to encigcle her by their sym- 


pathy, so that she could not escape, and they 
raised a cheer, and then one of them, in a low 
voice, said to David, 

‘* Behold thy mother and—thy brethren.” 


This use of sacred words seemed to have been 


made by an inspiration—a good many of the fel- 
lows began to talk at the same moment. as if to 
give the rest opportunity to recover self-posses- 
sion, but nothing that they all said was afterward 
remembered, except these words which neither 
the mother nor the son would be likely ever to 


forget : 

** Behold thy mother, and thy brethren.” 

Yes, to every one with temptation is offered 
also the way of escape. It is not pleasant to 
think of what might have befallen David and his 
mother had they not been permitted to crucify 
themselves. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 
A Mecuantoan Aész. — Science certainly advances 
There is scarcely any thing to 
arts are not applied. From the 
steam-engine to “the wheel of ! may 


scarcely be for the 

announcement tat during the last few we have 

actually been enjoying “ spring weather !” 


ScENE IN 4N the 
wants turtle-soup ; order itup quick.” “ oat, Sir 
—gone lon .” Astonished says, ** Im- 
possible, never knew that dish fo be out;” goes into 


the coo -room, mixes fish, beef, and half 
a dozen other and sends out turtle. 
Cc ows same, with as the 
granite on the hills. 


“ Are not alarmed at the of the Kin 

no ve years 
with the queen can’t be much 
worse.” 


Putt O’Loeroat.—A stadent of Trinity, Dublin, who 
has been recently taking a tour In is engaged 
to 


on a treatise Intended that the ch prov- 
inées are colonies of of proofs of 
their Irish extraction is to be found, he in 
fact that they call a brogue a 


ohnson with a conun 


lady at a fashionable dinner-party ered 
Dr. Johns dram—a thing Which 
bluff Why is the 
e 


me why the letter K is like a pig’s 
tail ad 


| raise the money to go into a 


That todoa man one favor, and then refuse him an- 
won't make him twice as mad as if you had re- 


That except you. 

That if you have a good esuse in love, war, or law, 

when you buy a horse, he will be certain to 

That if you always say what think 

the of the entire community. 


A Dvromuan's Tossr.— Bere ish to ter heroes who 
of Punker Hill, of 
Drank g. 


when she first saw an 
“See God's big 


SPIRITUAL FACTS. 
which many gain an entrance 


ern their appetites. 
Wine causes many to take a wind way home. 
Punch is the cause of many unfhi punches. 
ailings, and beer stretches many upon 
their bier. 


Champagne fe the of many. 
Gin have slain more than the 

of some six summers, son of a tle- 
boy made 


of old. 


memo of the 
Hotel, under the title of tire | ee 
A “ Burwine Suamx"—Arson. 


being 


compositions on thé em- 
parents, a doctor’s hope 


A Roonp or ror tHe Yorne—A plum- 
pudding. 
DESIRES TO BE INFO 
If the person that “ carried” his point had no money 
to a carman. 


weapon was used to “ conquer pride ?" 
If the person that was thrown into an excitement 


If the coreae that ‘‘ arrived at a conclusion” remain- 
that ‘‘ broke the silence” ever repaired 
“e the young lady that ‘‘ bent her step” ever straiyht- 
rte person that was “lost in thought” found his 
“The width of the “‘ fathomless ab 


a ” 

if the person that “sold his if@ dearly” reecived 
more than a thousand dollars. 

If the person that read another’s countenance could 
= where “night fell.” 

spot on ‘ 

if ho paren that “bit the dust” didn’t have the 
toothache, 

The name of the tune that was played upon the {eel- 
ings. 
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| tion, and of course the doctor couldn't tell. “Because tf 
| The doctor with no more conundrums. i 
| Aocropat’s in Tumblers. 
| POPULAR FALLACTES. 
| and get rich. 
"That the man who can't his breakfast can a” 
circus. 
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| | a visit to the Insane Asylum. On return the fol- 7 
| lowing colloquy ensued : 
OY Where hove ou been this afternoon, sonny ?" 
“Over to the Insane Hospital.” 
| | “What were they doing _ 
| Making speeches, j like the Legislature. ‘ 
| | Artrstic.—There is no truth in the rt that Rosa 
| | Bonheur has been to ploture ip com 
| given at the Lanzham 
| rse Fare.” i 
| 
| Springfield (Massachusetts) school - children, 
| called uped for tu 
| | their 
| and joy produced this: 
“Phere was a lit@e girl, 
And she was very sick, 
She sent for my father, 
| And @ied very quick. 
| 
them ; for they were too big for that.” | 
| 
wis estate though he lived tre al- i> 
lotted term of a man’s life; and he continued his | ; ‘ 
investigations, as the clerks came in, in a manner | | } ; 
that would have. provoked a quarrel in some | iy. 
quarter, had not the young men all been so pre- | 
occupied with the fact that a ‘‘ tremendous day's 
work” was before them, and that thcre was no | ai 
time for talk. 
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THE MORNING WALK. 


Amonc the many pleasing customs in vogue in 
this country is the ‘* Morning Walk” or “ Exer- 
cise” of the young ladies in attendance on our 
many boarding-schools and academies ; and such 
scenes as that portrayed on page 201 are daily to 
be seen in various localities when the season will 
admit of such exercise. These walks are usually 
taken every morning, and are sometimes re 
in the evening. In the North these walks are 
generally taken immediately after breakfast and 
before the assembling of the school. In the 
South they are the prelude to breakfast and fol- 
low the evening meal; but this is because the 
<un grows uncomfortably warm at an early hour 
in the morning. In the South these w are 
not confined to the young ladies in school; but 
frequently the entire population of the country 
villages may be seen on the streets enjoying the 
morning and evening promenades. 

Our artist has represented one of the many 
schools of New York city, under the lead of 
theteacher, passing through Madison Square. 
There are frequently to be seen at a time thirty 
or forty of these young and beantiful girls, rep- 
resentatives of the well-known and fashionable 
schools of Mrs. Horrman, Mrs. Macacray, 
Mrs. Mears, Miss Harnes, Miss Comstock, 
Miss Bartow, Mlle. Rostan, Mrs. Prevost 
(now in charge of the famous school of the late 
Madame Cuecary), Professor VAN NORMAN, Or 
Rutger’s Institute, besides those of hundreds of 
others impossible to name in our space. 


A HAPPY DAY. 


To-pay I've lived, and life has overflowed, 
Not in a wild, impassion'd ecstasy ; 
Joy-springs have well’d within me to the brim, 
Then slowly trickled o’er in silent tears. 


I have been happy; and to say this much 
In round acknowledgment, without reserve, 
Is something worth to one of earthly mould. 
Life runs so roughly o’er Time’s rocky bed, 
And fate and circumstance so bend the stream 
In devious courses, that to find therein, 
Unsougbt and unexpected by the way, 
A deep, calm pool, where golden sunbeams lie 
Unbroken on the slowly-flowing wave, 
Is such a sweet surprise, and makes so glad 
The weary soul, that straight away she throws 
Her cares like garments off, and on the wave 
Floats peacefully, unheeding time or tide. 


Thus have I found this most delightful day, 
And rested with a rest that banishes 
Heart-weariness, and gives the soul new life. 


God must be nearer to the flowery fields, 
The hills and dales, the brooks and waterfalls, 
Than to the city, with its cold, hard streets, 
Where human faces are the graves of smiles, 
And care sits brooding o’er a thousand brows. 


“I would not chooee to have the stream of life 
From first to last all calm and rippleless, 
For broken waters sing a lovely song, 
And valor grows on obstacles o'erthrown. 
There's strength in struggle, and we need be strong, 
With all the work there is for man to do 

- Between his birth and death, God helping him, 
While none but earnest workers know true rest 
Or guess the meaning of a holiday. 
The wretched idler, half asleep by day 
And half awake by night, scarce lives at all; 
His faculties are dazed, and every sense 
Is dull and weak; and time drags heavily 
That should go ever lilting lightly on, 
Unheard, unheeded, until passed away ; 
While he who meets his work with cheerfulness 
And does full duty with ungrudging heart, 
Taking it up as heritage from God, 
Appointed and apportionéd by His hand, 
Though weary often when the day is done, 
Yet has so still a conscience in his breast, 
And so enjoys the mystery of sleep, 
That he has recompense in that alone, 
Though not alone in that; for labor bears 
Within itself a great reward, a charm, 
Which only those (such is the law) can know 
Who sweat in heart and muscle for God's sake. 


A HAIR CHAIN. 


Tne Thursday afternoon choir meeting at the 
Paleysville church was over, and those attend- 
ing gone home—all but the three who stood on 
the broad top step by the church door. They 
were looking toward the sullen red sunset; to- 
ward it, but not at it, for across the frost-seared 
meadow Albert Tailor was coming; and as he 
saw them waiting he swung his axe upon his 
shoulder and stepped briskly forward to join 
them. 

It was Julia and Carrie Moore and Dr. Hale. 
Dr. Hale was the chorister then, and altogether 
the leading spirit in the musical part of the com- 
munity. Julia Moore played the little organ that 
had lately been found necessary for the Paleys- 
ville church. She had been away all summer 
learning instrumental music, and Albert, not- 
withstanding his sturdy cheerfulness, had been 
lonely during her absence; for ever since they 
had been school-fellows there had been a frank- 
ly acknowledged engagement between them, and 
he, whether plowing or harvesting, or overseeing 
the work on his new house, associated every 
thing with thoughts of her- 

Since her return from town disinterested friends 
of the parties had been contrasting Albert with 
the agreeable, gentlemanly Dr. Hale, whose sing- 
ing was so popular, and who so often called at 
Mr. Moore’s to leave new music or to practice 
with Miss Julia, and discussing the probabilities 
of such a proud, lady-"e person as Julia prefer- 
ring her plain, unassuming lover. But as Julia 
Moore was not one whose business people liked 
to tamper with openly, their suspicions had been 
cautiously referred to the little, impulsive, out- 
spoken Carrie—Julia’s cousin and adopted sis- 
ter; and Carrie had indignantly denied their 
truth, and accused them of injustice to her cous- 


- in. All the more vehemently perhaps because 


of a half-acknowledged thought that they might | 
be true. 


A real farmer-looking man was Albert Tailor, 
and not a specimen of the handsomest of his class 
either, Carrie reluctantly admitted, as he joined 
them at the foot of the steps. Short, only a few 
inches taller than Julia, but then Julia was tall ; 
with a face tanned very brown, and then such piti- 
fully light hair. ‘‘ But he has beautiful gray eyes 
though,” she sighed ; ‘‘ they almost make his face 
handsome ; and he is as oget as Dr. Hale, only. 
Dr. Hale looks splendidly, a so we 
every where.” . Dr. Hale and Julia would be a 
fine-looking couple if she married him, and she 
half believed she would. 

‘‘ Dr. Hale is going to spend the evening with 
us, Albert, and we shall expect you—to listen to 
our music,” said Julia, quietly. . 

‘* A good listener is quite as desirable as good 
music.” Dr. Hale looked down assured and 
smiling, from his six-feet stature, his undeniable 
good looks, and his speckless, spotless, faultless- 
ly-fitting attire, to the careless-looking, home- 
spun Albert. 

‘* How very complacent!” thought Carrie, an- 
grily. ‘‘I wish Albert would resent it and de- 
cline their cool invitation.” 

‘¢]T shall be sure to come,” said Albert, with 
hearty good-nature. 

The three turned loiteringly toward home; 


Carrie lagging yards behind the others to gather 
the yellow and scarlet leaves that fell from the | 


maples by the road-side. She was thinking bit- 
terly of every body, and almost angrily of her- 
self, just now. ‘This unwelcome suspicion had 
made her entirely unlike herself. ‘Two hours 
ago, when they were walking up to the church, 
Dr. Hale had called her attention to the gorgeous 
autumn picture that the woods on the hill, with | 
the soft, hazy sunlight caught on their foliage, 
presented. And Carrie, who a hundred times 
that day had stopped to gaze at them, almost 
iming, ‘‘ Praise the Lord!” from very full- 

ness of joy and worship, only replied indiffer- 
ently that she had not learned to go into 
tures over yellow leaves. And he only looked at 
her as if he knew the falsehood she was speak- 
ing, but did not understand her motive. 

Last summer she and Dr. Hale had been bet- 


| ter friends. He had called her plain, puny, at 


first ; but when he had watched her changeable 
face in conversation, or in some impetuous aban- 
don of mirth or pleasure, he had felt his cool 
blood thrill, and his pulses quicken with the con- 
tagion of her effervescing spirits. And once or 
twice there had been tones or looks that Carrie 
could not, if she would, forget. 

But then Julia came with her sweet face and 
graceful ways, and hundred-and-one charming 
songs; thinking, talking, and seemingly caring, 
for little else but music; claiming every body's 
interest by her enthusiastic devotion to it, and 
taking from her cousin the thoughtful attention 
she had won. ‘* But I am not such a weakling 
as to care for that,” thought Carrie, stoutly, 
**only I don’t like to think of Albert.” 

They had stopped on the bridge, but she did 
not want to join them, so she went on picking up 
the brilliant leaves without looking toward them* 

** Your cousin has forgotten what she said about 
yellow leaves, or else she did not intend to be be- 
lieved,” said Dr. Hale. ‘‘I sometimes think,” 
he continued, watching her lithe little figure, 
**that I do not understand her; she is not read 
at a glance, 

“Carrie has some peculiarities. She is sub- 
ject to extremes; to unreasonable ones some- 


| times; but nobody who knows her well can help 


loving her,” said Julia, warmly. 

**I believe you,” replied Dr. Hale, earnestly ; 
and he looked reluctantly back as they walked 
on again. : 

Carrie walked slowly on, making many good 
resolutions as she unconsciously arranged her 
bouquet. These were her best friends, and she 
would not be provoked to ill-natured rudeness 
again. In the generous reaction that always fol- 
lowed her vexation she took all blame to herself. 
If they had neglected her somewhat, she had 
always returned it with cool indifference; why 
should she be so bitter? Albert was capable of 
managing his own affairs without her assistance. 


So she joined them at the gate carrying her gor- | 


geous bouquet as a peace-otfering ; but they were 
absorbed in a musical distussion, and only noticed 
it with a faint compliment; and Carrie felt the 
old indignant blood rise to struggle with her ami- 
cable resolves as she followed them into the 
house. 

And now the parlor lamp was lighted. Mrs. 
Moore, upon household duties intent, bustled here 
and there like one troubled about many things ; 
but grandmother, with her snowy cap and busy 
knitting-needles, and Mr. Moore, who had just 
removed his heavy coat and boots, gathered around 
the new piano—a novelty yet and the pride of the 
house—to hear the singing. All the new songs, 
that Dr. Hale and Julia sing, first. Then by- 
and-by some familiar time-honored hymn, in 
which Mr. Moore joined with his heavy bass, and 
grandmother—because the words were new— 
quavered her trembling fa sol la. In the mean 
time Albert came in and stood by Julia’s side, 
watching her slender fingers admiringly. 

All tired of it at last but Dr. Hale and Julia, 
who lingered at the piano, talking of something 
in the vocabulary of music which only they un- 
derstood. Mr. Moore sat back in his great arm- 
chair asking Albert about his work. 

*“*And so you are going to clear off that 
swamp, eh? and drain it? I don’t know how 


, you'll make it with your new-fashioned farming. 


I reckon ['ll stick to the old way a while yet.” 

**I'm going to try it five years, antl if I can 
not make it pay for the improvements, arid pay 
me for my time, I'll give up farming. But you 
sve | am confident that I can. I expect to be a 
farmer, though not quite after father’s sort.” 

** Well, we shall see. You are pretty head- 
strong and thorough. I shouldn’t wonder if you 
made it,” said Mr. Moore, approvingly. 


**T think the worst of farming is the dull mo- 
notony of it,” said Carrie. ‘* The romance and 
poetry of it are all imaginary. And what is 
worse, we grow dull and rusty ourselves. We 
are away from the busy world, and without that 
friction of society that makes even very drossy 
people seem our superiors when we meet.” She 
was mentally comparing Albert with Dr. Hale. 

‘**T don’t agree with you entirely,” said Albert. 
‘*T have brought something from the woods to- 
night that has mystery and romance, if not poe- 
try enough attached to it, to make a large-sized 
work of fiction. Something,” he said, taking a 

from his pocket, ‘‘ that ‘ll require all your 
ingenuity to account for.” Carre drew her 
chair toward him eagerly, and Mr. Moore and 
grandmother looked interested. 

‘*T want to tell you about it first,” he said, 
glancing around toward Julia. ‘‘ The boys fell- 
ed an old ash to-day; and as it seemed rather 
shaky, I told them that they might split it into 
rails. In the first cut from the butt they found 
—_ where the tree had been bored into and 

ed up again, so long ago that the wood and 
bark had grown over it all solid. In the tree 
there we found this”—undoing the parcel. 

** Hair!” exclaimed Carrie, with a start. 
‘*Why, what—how—who could have put it 


there ?” 


** That is the question,” said Albert, smiling. 
**Let’s see it,” said Mr. Moore, coming for- 


ward. 

“* Coarse, and black, and heavy; and almost 
as much as I have on my head,” said Carrie, lift- 
ing it daintily with the ends of her fingers. 
** Don’t you believe it is an Indian’s, uncle?” 


y, when I first came to this 
country—” and the old lady went wandering 
back to the past. 

Dr. Hale and Julia now joined the circle to 
examine the curious relic. Carrie had quite for- 
gotten her jealousy in her enthusiasm. Her eyes 
fairly danced, and she talked fast and energetic- 
all 


af What will you do with it, Albert? I know 
what J’d do if it was mine. I'd have it made 
into chains, and bracelets, and all sorts of cu- 
rious charms,”’ 

**Do you suppose they would possess any magic 
power ?” asked Dr. Hale, looking oftener at her 
radiant face than at the curiosity he was exam- 
ining. . 
**Oh, certainly, [should be superstitious enough 
to consider it a ‘mighty medicen.” What do you 
suppose it was put there for? Julia, what do 

ou ?” 
“ **T don’t know; some sorcery, I suppose. I 
haven’t had time to account for it yet.” 

‘*Time? Why, I've thought of a hundred 
reasons. What do you think, uncle?” 

**Oh, maybe it was some criminal that they 
wished to disgrace, as we do our prison con- 
victs.” 

‘**Faugh,no! They'd a’ burnt it then; wouldn’t 
they, grandma ?” 

‘*It was some witch that they wanted to rob 
of power, more likely,” said grandmother. 

‘* Yes,” approved Albert; ‘‘some benighted, 
red-skinned Samson.” | 

‘* That’s better,” said Carrie, doubtfully. 

‘* A real tragic story, about Indian braves and 
maidens, would be more appropriate,” suggested 
Julia. ‘* Perhaps Dr. Hale will give us such a 
one.” 

** Some other time, perhaps. I couldn’t think 
of any thing suitable now, and we haven't heard 
what is to be done with the weird tress.” 

“It — belong to me,” said Albert. ‘‘ Joe 
Ilines clair it by right of discovery ; but I'll try 
to get enough to makg a ‘charm,’ as Carrie sug- 
gests.” 

** Do,” said Dr. Hale, ‘‘and then offer it for 
sale to the highest bidder.” 

‘**Oh no!” protested Julia. ‘* Have more of 
a spell attached to it. If you sell it, sell it for all 
it is worth to you, with the conditions that every 
time it is sold the seller must receive more for it 
than he gave; and whoever can not sell it so 
must keep it.” 

‘“*Oh, that is id, Julia! How did you 
think of it? And now, Albert, don't sell it for 
a song.” 

‘‘ Carrie don't sing songs, you know,” said Ju- 
lia, mischievously. 

**It wasn’t my covetousness that spoke then, 
though. I was afraid nobody would know how to 
value it properly.” 

Grandmother had quietly folded her knitting 
and left the room, and Mr. Moore was asleep in 
his chair, when Dr. Hale and Albert, with a great 
many last words, took their leave. 

The little discovery that ‘*'Tailor's choppers” 
had made was talked of all over the neighbor- 
hood. It was remembered by some of the peo- 
ple that when the Senecas lived on the reserva- 
tion, about thirty miles from there, they used to 
come up the creek by twos and threes, sometimes 
a dozen, and camp in the woods therg; and a great 
many conjectures were ventured about the signifi- 
cance of this relic of them. Perhaps Dr. Hale 
had heard some of them when he told his prom- 
ised story at Mr. Moore's a week or two later. 
It was the evening that Albert brought the much- 


talked-of charm, made of the Indian hair; a cu-. 


riously-braided chain, with mountings of gold; a 
lady’s watch-chain, delicate and pretty. It was 
a long story of Indian loves and Indian locks, in 
which the heroic, tragic, and poetic flourished 
abuidantly. It was a maiden’s hair. She had 
shorn her head in token of desolation at the 
death of her affianced husband. But being a 
wondrously beautiful damsel she was constantly 
sought after and wooed by the bravest of her 


tribe. Wearied at last with their importunities 
she declared that she had lost her beautiful hair, 
without which she could neither receive nor re- 
turn their love ; and that whoever should restore 
it to her should claim her as his wife. : 

Then he gave a lengthy bi y of several 
braves who spent their lives searching for it, tell- 
ing of the hardships and dangers they met, and 
finally of their remarkable deaths. Of course, 
none of them found it—the dark-skinned lady 
didn’t intend that they should, but she became a 
great prophetess ; and when she died—which she 
did at a somewhat advanced period of life—she 
declared that this hidden treasure, when found, 
would be a power of great good or great evil to 
the possessor of it; that they must search for it 
unweariedly, but beware who possessed himself 
of so dubious a gift; for it would give to one 
and take from another—be strength to one’ and 
poison to another. 

Dr. Hale’s apparent seriousness added interest 
to the story, and more than once Julia whisper- 
ed to Albert, who sat beside her, to notice Car- 
rie’s intent, listening look. This was-one of Car- 
rie’s jubilant evenings. They had no music to 
keep two lingering at the piano, rehearsing again 
and again some unintelligible clamor of sound, or 
singing passionate little love songs, and subject- 
ing two others to the tedious duty of listening, . 
and the annoyance of seeming unnecessary addi- 
tions to the party. Julia’s languid movements 
and burning cheeks told quite as plainly as her 
quiet words of her indisposition; but it was Al- 
bert who sat by her side, or drew her chair to the 
fire and received her smiling thanks; while Dr. 
Hale— Ah well! she could admire him in any 
position but as Julia's lover. 

** And now,” said Dr. Hale, winding the chain 
around his fingers as he concladed story, 
** we shall see who dares to become subject to so 
dangerous a power by possessing himself of this 
charm, and whether Mr. Tailor has’any misgiv- 
ings about keeping it by the price he demands.” 

‘*You remember our com ” said Albert. 
**T must not undervalue it, whatever it — to 
me. I shall be very exacting, but am to 
consider any offer you will make.” af 

Dr, Hale took from his pocket a curious gold 
coin, telling fabulous stories of its antiquity. Ju- 
lia unclasped a small gold chain from her neck, 
and coaxingly offered in exchange ; | Carrie 
proffered, one by one, with a great, of pa- 
rade, all her little valuables, and finglly, with a 
very Jewish determination to barter, put them all 
up at — sacrifice” against that single 

chain. . 

** Take care, Miss Carrie,” said Dr, Hale, warn- 
ingly. ‘* You will never be able t sell it at a 
greater price than you offer, and if itshould prove 
your evil genius—” 

“*No matter. I am willing to venture, to 
gain or lose all.” 

**T see that none of you have a proper sense of 
its worth,” said Albert, waving away the trinkets 
loftily. ‘‘It must be something much more pre- 
cious that will tempt me to part with it.” 

While they were yet bantering about the chain 
a call came for Dr. Hale, and Carrie, quite for- 
getting all her troubles, exclaimed, as she bade 
him good-night, ‘‘It is really too bad! They 
spoil our evening by taking you away.” | 

** And I am sorry to go; but your regrets al- 
most console me.” ‘This did not sound like mere 
politeness when he said it, holding her hand firmly 
a moment as he bade her good-night. But a mo- 
ment after he recrossed the hall to remind Julia 
of their choir-meeting to-morrow, begging her 
not to disappoint him,.so earnestly that Carrie 
was vexed with herself for her shy blushes of a 
moment before. 

**T have been silly enough to be flattered by 
his words and looks all this evening, and to show 
that I was pleased,” she thought, impatiently. 

She did not go back to the parlor, but retired 
to her room, with her bright evening clouded by 
unpleasant reflections. By-and-by Julia came, 
wearing the hair chain around her neck. But 
Carrie’s expression of satisfaction was checked 
by Julia’s saying, 

*“*I hoped he would give it to you, Carrie, for 
I knew _— would care a great deal more for it 
than I do.” 

** Indeed I do not want it at all,” said Carrie, 
turning her face away almost angrily. How could 
Julia care so little for Albert's gift ? 

The chill November afternoon of the next day 
found the cousins at the church. Julia, looking 
“Weary and heavy-eyed, was feverishly intent upon 

he music she was playing for the dozen young 
ladies and gentlemen m constituted the choir 
there. Dr. Hale was standing beside her, pruis- 
ing, criticising, or joining with the singing. 28 
the case required. Carrie was wandering res 
lessly about, shiveringly denouncing the music, 
pupils, and teacher, and their obstinate persist- 
ence this cold day. Their allotted time had 
dragged itself away long ago, and the gloom was 
thickening as the sun sank in the west. Carrie 
had again and again begged her cousin to go 
home, pleading the cold and the darkness, but 
nobody heeded her. 


* You look cold, Miss Carrie,” said Dr. Hale, 


noticing her blue, trembling looks. ‘‘ Have my 
shawl, won’t you? or if you wish to go before it 
is darker, I will see your cousin home.” 

This was all kind enough; but Carrie was more 
vexed than pleased by it. She turned quickly, 
and walked out. ‘The outer door closed heavily 
after her, and the key, which had been left in the 
lock, fell rattling to the steps. ‘‘ How careless 
of them to leave it here,” thought Carrie, as she 
replaced it. A mischievous smile lighted her face 
as she turned away ; she stopped a moment, then 
reached back and turned the key. ‘‘ They cant 
get out until they are unlocked,” she said, glan- 
cing up at the windows high above the basement 
walls, ‘I'll let them sing long enough.” She 
had quite forgotten the cold now, the quick, beat- 
ing blood had driven the blue look from her face 
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and lighted it with a little malicious mirth. She 
would stay there by the door until they came out. 


It was growing dark, Pretty soon the music 
: Sen followed the sound of a long gos- 


| siping conversation, and they came toward the 


outer door, Them Jimmie Northrop, the round- 
faced youngster who sang tenor, tried to open 
the door. 

‘* Locked, as true as preaching! Here, Wood, 
where is the key to this sanctuary ?” 

‘* What” ing the door so hard that the 
key jingled outside—‘‘ why, I left it in, and some- 
body has locked it!” . 

‘* That can’t be possible,” said Dr. Hale, quick- 
ly, trying the door. 

‘*T tell you it is locked, but maybe the bolt 
was not turned, so that it slipped back when the 
door shut. I’ve known it to do so.” 

‘* That must be it, of course,” said Dr. Hale. 

Carrie had thought of a little revenge that they 
would all laugh over, but she began to be ashamed 
of it. Dr. Hale was so unwilling to believe that 
it was done intentionally ; of course he knew who 
would be suspected in that case. If she opened 
it now, they would know she had been waiting 
there in the cold, after all her complaints. She 
had not thought of that before. She must find 
some other way of letting them out. She waited 
until they had decided to light the lamps, and 
continue their singing, hoping to attract some- 
body in that way, then she walked toward home. 
Albert would be sure to go there if he saw the 
light; otherwise, her aunt would be uneasy about 
Julia, and send somebody. Luckily she met Al- 
bert on the bridge. ‘‘ No, he was not going to 
the church, but a mile or more beyond; but 
should stop when he came back, he guessed, if 
the singing was not over.” 

How nicely it had all happened! ‘That would 
not keep them there too long, und no danger of 
betraying her now. But eight o'clock came, it 
began to rain, and they had not come yet; then 
nine—ten—and no Julia; and it rained torrents. 
Her aunt, who had never before failed to fret and 
worry if a member of her household failed to re- 
port in season, satisfied with Carrie’s 
first suggestion, that Julia had gone home with 
Mary Wood, 

Just as Carrie’s remorse and uneasiness had 
drigen her out into the rain to go and release 
them they came, dripping and cold, up the walk. 
Albert had been detained, but came along just as 
they were trying to force open the door. 

**In the morning when Julia has got over her 
terrible headache I will confess it all to her,” 
thought Carrie. But morning found Julia pros- 
trated by a fever, and the next day, and the next 
she was talking wildly, confusing incidents of 
yesterday with the half- tten ones of child- 
hood; and calling thé friends around her by the 
names of those she had not seen for years. 

But through all these long sad days, that she 
alternately remembered and forgot the others, 
she always recognized Albert; clinging to him 
when the other faces grew strange and terrible 
toher. In him she seemed to have a trusting con- 
fidence that, more than Dr. Hale’s skillful treat- 
ment, or her friends’ tireless care, restrained her 
delirious excitement. 

Poor Carrie bitterly accused herself as the 
cause of her cousin’s illness. She confessed it 
humbly to Dr. Hale in the first of those anxious 
days. His congratulation that she had escaped 
from a cold and tedious imprisonment seemed 
sincere; but she could not be hypocritical enough 
to accept it. She told him unsparingly of her 
agency in detaining them. First of her weary 
impatience, then of her pique at his cool dismissal, 
and her revenge that had proved so humiliating 
toher. And Dr. Hale, without seeming so much 
surprised as she expected, kindly assured her 
that her cousin’s sickness was not the result of 
her detention or exposure, and that she blamed 

herself a great deal more than any body could 
blame her. 

She made a much longer confession to Julia 
after her recovery. Of the first insinuating re- 
marks that aroused her jealousy; then of all the 
little circumstances that had fretted her; most of 
all, thelight estimation in which Julia held Albert’s 
gift—the magic chain that had been for weeks 
forgotten. And Julia quite as frankly admitted 
that he® own selfish devotion to her music was 
quite as unreasonable. ‘‘ But,” she said, looking 
at Carrie with a curious smile, ‘‘a suspicion has 
just occurred to me.” 

That evening Dr. Hale, in one of his unpro- 
fessional calls, met Albert Tailor at Mr. Moore’s. 
It was their first social evening together since that 
one weeks before, when they had contested for 
the chain. 

**J am afraid it was not fairly bought; at least 
it brought you misfortune and sickness,” said Dr. 
Hale, 

** Indeed it was,” Julia replied; ‘‘ but since it 
has proved so disastrous I have decided to let you 
have it.” 

** In consideration of what?” he asked, in sur- 
prise. 

‘* In consideration of life and health, for which 
she is greatly indebted to you,” said Albert, 
warmly. 

** And, as that is more than I gave for it, it is 
fairly yours,” added Julia. 

‘** But how do we know, if you do not tell us 
what you gave?” persisted Carrie. 

**Oh!” said Julia, her pale cheek coloring a 
little, **I did not get it for a song, but for a 
kiss.” 


**T have not the courage to keep this,” said 
Dr. Hale, taking it from the table where Julia 
had left it when she bade them good-night. ‘I 
- afraid of its baneful influence. I shall try to 
sell it.” 

‘“* For more than you gave for it?” asked Car- 
rie. ‘“* You can not.” 

‘*IT can. But whoever buys it of me can nev- 
er sell it. Do you dare?” 

The hair chain is an old one now. Mrs. Hale 


has worn it for years, and since she can not sell 
it she intends to wear it out, she says. It has 
been a talisman to her, always preventing sus- 
picion and jealousy. 


PARISIAN GIPSIES. 


Very few Parisians are aware of the existence 
in their city of a band of these gipsy ‘‘ Bohe- 
mians.” As a general rule it is only in the art- 
ist’s studio that they are to be found and recog- 
nized. They flit from place ta place, sometimes 
in France, sometimes in Germany, for they come 
for the most part from Alsace, at other times 

ing an excursion into even more distant 
lands, but every now and then the wanderers re- 
turn to Paris, and there they have certain quar- 
ters where they meet and talk among themselves 
in that strange tongue of theirs, which still keeps 
alive a dialect of India in the heart of Europe. 
One of the most interesting of the band is the 
Pére Lagréne, a noble-looking old man of sixty- 
eight, with finely-cut features of the eagle type, 
and a picturesque mass of tangled hair and 
Many of the artists of Paris know him well, for 
he gains a scanty living by sitting to them as a 
model, and those who are well acquainted with 
the modern French school of painting have doubt- 
less seen him figuring on canvas from time to 
time as Lear letting his hoary lotks stream on 
the wind, or as Isaac stretching forth trembling 
hands of benediction, turning up to heaven the 
sightless eyes of Belisarius, or leaning on the 
arm of Antigone amidst the sacred groves of Co- 
lonos. <A true nomad, he has no fixed dwelling- 
place, but has solved the difficult question of ob- 
taining a cheap lodging in Paris by inhabiting a 
little carriage which belongs to him, and which 
he stables on any waste piece of ground which 
offers him an undisturbed footing. 

The girls of this gipsy band are all of striking 
appearance, and their manners are very natural 
and pleasant. ‘Their brows are lightly puckered 
by a frown which is cousin-german to a smile; a 
sort of timid independence gives a peculiar ring 
to their voice. They are most charming from 
about three to twelve or fourteen years of age. 
Their hands and feet are almost always delicate 
and finefy-made, signs of their belonging to a 
thorough-bred race. And, indeed, there must 
be something very exceptional in the race to 
which they belong to have enabled it to pre- 
serve its individuality as it has done, among so 
many changes and during so long a period. Even 
when the children are the offspring of a mixed 
marriage, the Oriental cast of features generally 
prevails. One of the young women, Madeleine 
Landauer, is well known in Paris as an artist's 
model, being specially employed in the Princess 
Mathilde’s studio. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tue artists of Dodworth’s Studio Building gave their 
fourth and last reception for the season on Saturday 
afternoon, March 7. A large number of ladies and 
gentlemen indicated by their presence their apprecia- 
tion of art in general, and their interest in these art- 
ists in particular. They circulated freely through the 
rooms thrown open for inspection, and were received 
most courteously. It is impossible in a single para- 
graph to attempt any detailed description of the art- 
ists, their works, or even their studios, which latter 
are often interesting subjects of observation to the 
casual visitor. Nor will one find it the best way to 
spend the time to visit all the rooms open in one aft- 
ernoon. To study a few pictures carefully is more 
satisfactory than to give a hasty glance at hundreds. 

Among many beautifal paintings worthy of admira- 
tion, Mr. Hart's ‘‘ Peaceful Homes” attracted our special 
attention. It isa large picture—juet completed—ideal, 
in so far as that it represents no particular ‘‘ homes ;” 
but the materials for its conception and grouping were 
gathered in studies among the beautiful scenery of 
Connecticut. It is emphatically a restfuj picture. Mr. 
Fairman’s works are of the brilliant kind. ‘A little 
girl stood admiring them by our side, and counted, as 
she said, “five suns.” He certainly is remarkably suc- 
cessful in representations of sunrise and sunset acenes. 
In Mr. Augero’s stadio ‘The of Columbus” 
stood on the easel, labeled ‘‘ Sketch for a Drop Curtain 
at Pike’s Opera House.” Miss Greatorex'’s room was 
a study in iteelf, adorned as it was with all manner 
of pretty, tasteful ornaments—in addition to the oil- 
paintings and pen-and-ink sketches—whith latter are 
very beautiful, and attracted much attention. Mr. 
Lazarus's portraits are very finc ; Messrs. Colman, Bre- 
voort, Smillie, and others, exhibited recentlycompleted 
works of much beauty. Among Rogers’s groups we 
lingered long. A new group has been recently finieh- 
ed called “The Council of War,” representing Presi- 
dent Lincoln, General Grant, and Mr. Stanton con- 
sulting overa map. Mr. Lincoln, sitting in an arm- 
chair, holding the map, forms the centre of the group ; 
Stanton, with spectacles in one hand, stands on the 
right; and Grant, pointing to the map, on the left. 
Mr. Rogers has in hand another group, which prom- 
ises to be a gem of its kind—subject, ‘‘ Courtship in 
Sleepy Hollow ; Ichabod Crane and Katrina Van Tas- 
sel.” Although but roughly modeled as yet, the ex- 
pression on the faces is exquisite. Mr. Rogers himself 
is a very genial man, and cordially gave his visitors 
much information about his modes of work. 

It is not worth while to be too economical. Even if 
you happen to live in the vicinity of a navy-yard, or 
an old battle-field, it don't always pay to use bomb- 
shells for andirons, or old guns for pokers. But a 


slady in Mississippi, not long ago, wishing to build a 


fire, and having no andirons used a pair of bomb- 
shells, relics of the war, for the purpose. The shells 
were loaded, and of course exploded. The lady was 
considerably injured, but declared the disaster oc- 
curred because it was Friday. She has resolved 
never to use bomb-shells for andirons on Friday 
again. 

A novel and laborious ente is now in progress 
on what is known as the “Colt Estate,” in Hartford, 
Connecticut. An Artesian well is being sunk, with 
the intention of conveying it down until it penetrates 
the bowels of the earth, and strikes the region of hot 
water! The hot water is wanted for the purpose of 
warming the extensive green-houses on the premives. 
This is the second attempt which has been made. 
The first boring was abandoned at a depth of 270 
feet. This one has already been drilled out to the 


depth of about 710 feet, and is making slow progress | 


at the rate of half a foot a day through the hardest 
rock ever encountered by the contractor. So hard is 


the rock that it dulls the drills at the first blow, and 
they have to be drawn up and sharpened every time 
after they have been allowed to fall upon the rock, 
which is a kind ofiron-stone. The hole is five inches 
in diameter. Wooden shafts, thirty-two feet long, are 
coupled together and the drill attached, the whole 
moving by a walking-beam and steam-engine. The 
hard rock, several feet thick, is now believed to be 
bored very nearly through. 

A Massachusetts paper complains thus: 

“ Don’?.— wHo send us ‘communications’ for 

ication ane ‘requested’ not to ‘ quote’ and under- 
score ao Muon. THIS is about the way A good deal of 
‘matter’ would LOOK if we ‘pri it a8 WRITTEN,” 

And a contemporary in affliction adds: 

“To which ‘request’ Tan compositors 
* most earnestly’ Apvanosg their —— that Names 
and Places be PLAINLY wairren, and the stroke of the 
J always carried BELOW the line.” 

It is stated that Bethel, Conn., has neither rum- 
shops, paupers, poor-house, nor town-debt—the en- 
tire deficiency resulting from the want of the first- 
named. If this statement is true Bethel ought to be 
put into a museum as a natural curiosity. 

The “‘ Aerotator,” a machine for navigating the air, 
invented by a Mr. Hutchings of St. Louis, is said to 
have been pronounced a success by the best aeronauts 
of America. A huge machine is now in course of con- 
struction, which promises to turn in any direction, at 
any height, at the will of the navigator. The first tri- 
al will take place near St. Louis, with the wonderful 
feat of jumping out of a balloon at the height of two 
thousand feet from the earth; and, as the inventor 

to accomplish this himself, he has great con- 
fidence in his own invention. 
Western papers say they find it necessary to an- 
nounce marriages in advance because the married life 
is so short afterward that friends do not get fairly no- 
tified of an engagement before they see that an appli- 
cation for divorce has been filed. 
“Truth is stranger than fiction.” Such barbarous 
cruelties as have been inflicted on a young child in 
Brighton, England, could scarcely be imagined. Ac- 
cording to the London papers the hapless little boy, 
only six years old, has been living with his‘aunt for 
some months past, his mother being poor and a wid- 
ow. When first seen by a magistrate, the child had 
more than fifty wounds and scars upon his body. He 
stated that a poker was heated red hot, and he was 
burnt with it every night. The inside of the child's 
ears were masses of sores, from which the matter was 
discharged. The bridge of the nose and one finger 
were broken. The child was very emaciated, its bones 
coming nearly through the skin. The aunt, of course, 
denied the charge—but somebody is fearfully guilty. 
There have been numerous “‘ last men” of the Revyo- 
lutionary War. The very last one reported hails from 
Ohio. He is one hundred and four years of age, hav- 
ing been born in Virginia, a few miles from Mount 
Vernon, February 6, 1764. He was at the siege of 
Yorktown when in his eighteenth year, but never ob- 
tained a pension until a year or two since, when it 
was granted to him by a special act of Cofgress. He 
is now nearly helpless, his hearing bad and his eye- 
sight nearly gone, yet he can walk on crutches. He 
has been a great tobacco-chewer all his life, to which 
his premature decay is probably attributable ! 
In “old times,” somewhere about 1735, a “ Beef- 
steak Club” was organized in England. The rules for 
treating a beef-steak were thus set forth : 
Pound well your meat until) the fibres break; 
Be sure the next you have, to broil the steak, 
Good coals in plenty; nor a moment leave, 
But turn it over this way, and then that. 
The lean should be quite rare—not so the fat; 
The platter, now then, the juice receive, 
Put on the butter—place it on your meat— 
Salt, pepper, tarn it over, serve, and eat. 

Not a bad recipe for nowadays. . 


The city of St. Paul, Minnesota, having sent to Eu- . 


rope recently 80,000 rat-skins in one lot, the people 
are patiently awaiting a fall in the price of imported 
European kid gloves. 

Iowa must be a dangerous State to live in—at least, 
some parts of it. A short time ago a young man liv- 
ing in the town of Jasper was engaged in reading the 
Bible, when his mother, seventy years of age, asked 
him a question. Seized by a sudden frenzy, he sprang 


upon the old woman and choked her to death. He. 


then told his wife to send for a neighbor to tie him, 
and exhorted her and the children to get out of the 
way as soon as possible. They took his advice, and 
the crazy matricide was arrested soon afterward. 


Woodville, Mississippi, has been thus described: 
**It is the most quiet place I know; there's no quar- 
reling, or rowdyism, nor fighting in the streets. Ifa 
gentleman insults another he’s quietly shot down, and 
that’s the last of it.” Never having visited Woodville, 
we can not vouch for the truth of the description. 


The ordeals which Fashion imposes upon its most 
devoted followers are severe in some instances. A 
fashionable full-dress dinner-party, recently given in 
this city, lasted five hours. There were thirty guests 
present; eight courses, and a dozen different kinds of 
wine were served. The silver on the table was valued 
at ten thousand dollars. 

It is said that the most costly dresses for ladies 
which are made in Paris go to Russig, but that no- 
where is elegant clothing so soon ruined. An English 
exchange remarks that a young Muscovite belle will 
think nothing of getting into a narrow, open droteky 
and rushing about, with her train spread over the 
wheels, through the winter sludge till it is spoiled. 
Perhaps it is only by similar reckless expenditures 
that the European nobility hope to secure themselves 
against “vulgar imitation.” For just now they are 
exercised upon that subject. Recently, at a ball in 
Nice, a Russian princess wore diamonds valued at one 
hundred thousand dollars. But so did the wife of M. 
Hartman, who made his fortune by inventing the 
Magenta dye; her diamonds were as rich and as valu- 
able as the Princess's; and the high and noble are 
quite disgusted. 

The Pope of Rome has issued a decree against pro- 
fane language and extravagant dress. He complains 
that much evil is wrought by the Roman ladies dress- 
ing for church as if they were going to the theatre or 
to a ball; and announces that ‘‘ women with extrava- 
gant head-dresses shall in fature not be admitted to 
the communion-table.” Very good ; but what is to be 
done about the gorgeous Pontifical robes, the gay 
clothing of Cardinals, and all their costly decurations ? 


The nicknames given to some of the most promi- 
nent cities of the United States are familiar to many ; 
but others are not so well known, and a list of certain 
ones may be amusing. New York is called Gotham ; 
Boston, the Modern Athens and the Hub; Philadel- 
phia, the Quaker City; Baltimore, the Monumental 
City; Cincinnati, the Queen City ; New Orleans, the 
Crescent City; Washington, the City of Magnificent 
Distances ; C , the Garden City ; Detroit, the 


City of the Straits; Cleveland, the Forest City ; Pitts- 
burg, the Smoky City ; New Haven, the City of Elms; 
Indianapolis, the Railroad City; St. Louis, the Mound 
| City; Keokuk, the Gate City; Louisville, the Falls 
City ; Nashville, the City of Recks; Hannibal, the 
Bluff City; Quincy, the Model City; Alexandria, the 
Delta City. 


DEATH OF !CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS. 


THE engraving of the Deata or CHRISTOPHER 
Cotumsus, which we give on page 204, is from 
a painting by Rosert Fievury, now director of 
the French Academy at Rome, and the 
greatest of living painters. He has been ad- 
judged, on account of his mastery and knowl- . 
edge of all the technical part of painting, as in 
all respects the best man to fill the important 
position he now holds. He is celebrated for his 
power of throwing into one great picture, such 
as his *“*Charles V.,” the spirit and charactet 
of a whole historic period. He has been com- 
pared with De La Rocue; but both in color, 
and infinitely more in sentiment, he falls into a 
lower rank than that great painter. 

The incident which has been selected by the 
artist is one of the famous death scenes of his- 
tory. After Cocumsvus had fallen a victim to the 
intrigues of the jealous Spanish courtiers he was 
carried in chains to Spain, and after lying for 
some time in prison was released, but neglected. 
The indignation which was expressed throughout 
Spain at the treatment of the great discoverer 
forced King FERDINAND to give CoLuMBuSs com- 
mand of four small vessels and_a commission to 
search for a passage through the Sea (now Gulf) 
of Mexico. On his return from this voyage to 
San Lucar he was allowed to remain in seclusion 
and di At the age of seventy years, broken 
in body, although in full possession of his mental 
faculties, having, in his own words, ‘‘ no place to 
repair to except an inn, and often with nothing 
to pay for his sustenance,” the discoverer of the 
New World died repeating the words, in Latin, 
** Lord, into thy hands I commit my spirit.” 


1865.—1866. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON» 
See Illustration on next Page. . 


I stoop on a tower in the wet, 

And New Year and Old Year met, 

And winds were roaring and blowing ; 
And I said, meet in tears, 
Have ye aught is worth the knowing? 
Science enough and exploring, 

Wanderers coming and going, 

Matter enough for deploring, . 
But aught that is worth the knowing?” 
Seas at my feet were flowing, 

Waves on the shingle pouring, 

Old Year roaring and blowing, 

And New Year blowing and roaring. 


THE OLD SEAT. 
See Illustration on next Page. 


Dear Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
How strange with you once more to meet, 
To hold your hand, to hear-your voice, 
To sit beside you on this seat! 
You mind the time we sat here last ?— 
Two little children-lovers we, . 
Each loving egch with simple faith, 
I all to yoh—you all to me. 


Ah! Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
We sit together now as then; 
your hand, you meet my glance, 
e seem as if we loved again. 
But in my heart I feel the truth, 
The dear old times have passed away ; 
The love that once possessed our souls 
We do but simulate to-day. 


Since last we met, my Lady Vere, 

You've grown in years and culture too, 
And, putting childish things away, 

Have ceased to be sincere and (rue. 
Naught caring for a single soul, 

You spare no trouble, reck no pain, 
To add another name unto 

The bead-roll of the hearts you've slaiu. 


To you, my Lady Vere de Vere, 
What is it that a heart may break ? 
You had no hazard in the game— 
He should have played with equal stake. 
You did but seek to while away 
The slow hours of an idle night ; 
The fault lay with the fool who failed 
To read your character aright. 


But, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
You make your wares by far too cheap; 
Your net claims all as that comes 
Within the limit of its sweep. 
You sit beside me here to-day, 
You try to make me love again ; 
But I am safe the while I think 
You've sat thus with a score of men. 


Still, Lady Clara, Clara, dear, 
Beneath your finished mask I see 
The gentle heart, the honest mind, 
That made you once so dear to me. 
Your voice is still as sweet as then, 
Your face is still as pure and good: 
I see the graces of my love 
All ripened in her womanhood. 


If some day, Clara Vere de Vere, 
You weary of the counterfeit, 
And look with yearning back upon 
The old times linkéd with this seat— 
If you would change your fleeting loves 
For one true love for evermore, 
Then we will come and see this place, 
And sit together, as of yore. 


But meanwhile, Lady Vere de Vere, 
Of me win all renown you may; 
A plaything fresh my heart for you, 
A new world for your sovereign sway. 
Bring all your practiced charms in,play, 
‘hoot all your darts, they can not hurt; 
For when we meet I clothe me in 
The proved chain-armor of a flirt. 


~ 
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THE CHIEF OF CYNICS. 


SaLvator Rosa, in painting his famous pic- 
ture illustrating the classical story of DioGenrs, 
which we reproduce on this page, has accepted 
the modern version which represents the old 
cynic as searching for an honest man. (Cvyn- 
ical as he was, it is hardly probable that D1oc- 
ENES harped much about honesty, as among the 
earliest of his youthful transactions was’a swin- 
dling operation by which he debased the coinage 
of his native land. To escape the punishment 
for this crime he fled to Athens, where he at 
once set up as a philosopher. In the original of 
the legend of his search Laerttivs says nothing 
about an honest man, but represents D1ioGENES 
as perambulating the streets of Athens, carrying 
a lamp, and exclaiming, ‘‘I seek a man.” " Ile 
meant undoubtedly by the term a person moral- 


*‘DIOGENES SEEKING AN HONEST 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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ly and physically perfect.. It was a safe philoso- 
phy to profess and a useless search to enter upon. 
The present-day followers of the old cynic are no 
wiser in their aspersions or more successful in 
their search than their old original. The ‘‘ school 
of Diogenes” forms a very numerous class in the 
present day; there are to be found in every soci- 
ety numbers of cynical men who go about doubt- 
ing virtue, laughing at wisdom, and decrying 
manhood; but, as a general rule, they have not 
attained to high character as philosophers, and 
do not materially retard the advancement of the 
world. People have come to regard them as a 


sort of inoffensive evil to be endured, and when 
one offends with expressions of his doubts he is 
smiled at and pitied as a dyspeptic. 

The chief circumstance which the general pub- 
lic recollects of Diocenes, besides the incident 
which we illustrate, is the account of his order- 


ing ALEXANDER THE Great to get from be- 
tween him and the sun. The incident has done 
very great service in a moral way in illustrating 
to*youthful minds the impotency of the great 
ones of the earth, but it has also served to give a 
great many a false notion of the character of the 
** philosopher of the tub.” In the first place, he 
was a notoriously dissolute youth and a dishon- 
est young scamp. Ile had to fly from Sinope, 
where he was born, for complicity with his fa- 
ther in what we would nowadays call counter- 
feiting. In Athens he found himself very poor, 
and, making a virtue of necessity, he proclaimed 
himself a follower of ANTISTHENES, who had es- 
tablished a school which preached the ** magnifi- 
cence of poverty,” and the members of which 
practiced living little better and no cleaner than 
beasts. Lewis has summed up DroGEeNness 


character in the ‘* History of Philosophy,” in the | 


MAN.”"—[From tHe sy Sarvator Rosa.) 


following words: ‘‘ Poor, he was ready to advo- 
cate the philosophy of poverty; an outcast, he 
was ready to separate himself from society; 
branded with disgrace, he was ready to shelter 
himself under a philosophy which branded so- 
ciety.” 

lie ridiculed and despised all intellectual pur- 
suits which did not directly snd obviously tend 
to some immediate practical|good. He abused 
literarv men for reading about the es ils of ULys- 
ses. and neglecting they own; musicians for 
stringing the lyre harmoniously while they left 
their minds discordant ; men of science for trou- 
bling themselves about the moon and stars, while 
they neglected what lay immediately before 
them; orators for learning to 4 what was 
right, but not to practice it. Onea voyage to 
Xgina he was taken prisoner by pirates, and 
carried to Crete to be sold as a slave. Here, 
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when he was asked what business he understood, 
he answered. ‘** How to command men.” He 
was purchased by Xentapes of Corinth, over 
whom he acquired such influence that he soon 
received from him his freedom, was intrusted 
with the care of his children, and passed his old 
age in his house. He died at Corinth at the age 
of neurly ninety years. 


Tury do extract Teeth without pain at the CoLtox 
Association, 19 Cooper Institate.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EW AND USEFUL BOOKS. ART OF 
WOOD ENGRAVING, a MANUAL OF IN- 
STRUCTION, with Mustrations, 50 cents. Combined 
Annuals of Phrenology and Physiognomy, 200 En- 
gravings, 60 cents. The Good Man's Legacy, 25 cents. 
Education of the Heart, 10 cents. Pope's Essay on 
Man, Illustrated, $1. Fables, pictorial—very 
fine—?1, How to Write, How to Talk, How to Be- 
hare, and How to Do Business, one vol., $2 25. Ora- 
tory, Sacred and Secular; the Extemporaneous Speak- 
er, $1.50. History of a Mouthfal of Bread, $2. Life 
in the West, $2. New Physiognomy, 1000 Engravings, 
¢5. The Illustrated Phrenological Journal, a first-class 
Magazine, $3 a year. All works on Short-Hand, or 
Phonography, on Gymnastics, Dietetics, Physiology, 
and the Natural Sciences generally, supphed by S. R. 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted. 


(JUST PUBLISHED: 
UMAN LIFE IN SHAKSPEARE, 


BY 
HENRY GILES. 
16mo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Comprising : 
The Growing and Perpetual Influence of Shakspeare, 
Human Life in Shakspeare, 
Man in Shakspeare, 
Woman in Shakspeare, 
Shakspeare's Tracic Powers, 
Shakspeare’s Comic Powers, 
Shakspeare’s Personality. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent 
by mail, postpaid, on reeeipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
No. 149 Washington St., Boston. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


ourselves, 


warranted by spec 
Ladies’ Wa 


as a gold costi 
any A»: of the United States by express. Moneyn 


ial certificate to keep accurate time. 

tly enameled, at $20. These are as rich 

For this small sum any one can have an excellent watch, equal in a 
150. Also Oroide Chains, as well made as those of gold, from $2 

eed not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when 


OROIDE CALE a only to 
precisely m appearance, Keep color as 

long as worn, and as welf finished 

watches are 

> best materials, of = test and most approved styles, are jeweled 


hun cases made at our own Factory, from the 
th a view to the best results in regard to wear 


ce $15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. 

in appearance as Gold Watches costing $175 to 

ce, and as good for time, 
to $6. Goods sent to 


the goods are delivered by the express. Customers must pay au. the express : 
C.E.COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
.—Where SIX Lae ars are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 


TO CLUBS 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY 


ew We employ no Agents, therefore the genuine Oroide Watches can be obtained only by ordering directly 
from us. 


One Dozen Pens pointe) 
Holder mailed, pre on receipt o ents. 
BARNES & CO., New York. 


NVISIBLE INK, for Secret Correspondence, Pleas- 
ing Illusions, and Curious Experiments; the 
writing with which will remain Invisible until by a 
simple application every word distinctly appears in 
jet Black Letters. Price 50 cents. Sent postpaid. 
ADAMS & CO., 25 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


MPLOYMENT ror tue BLIND anv MAIMED, 
both Ladies and Gentlemen. Address, with 
stamp, Cuas. Dewnts, King’s Ferry, Caynga Co., N.Y. 


Woman's Medical College of the New York Infirmary. 
Spring Class in Theoretical and Practical Medicine 
opens h 23. Drs. E. &. E. Blackwell, 126 2d Ave. 


AGIC PISTOL. Sample by mail, postpaid 
4 for 2c. Address, MILLER & CO., Oquawka, Ill 


A GREAT OFFER. 


HORACE WATERS & CoO., 481 Broadway, will 
dispose of 100 Pianos, Melodeons, and Organs, of six 
first-class makers, at bargains, for cash, or will take 
one-fifth cash, and balance in monthly installments, 
for rent, and rent money applied if purchased. 


AT NO COST. 


Wolcott's Pain Paint—see it stride 
Over mountains, valleys wide ; 

It ie spreading left and right, 

Like a giant in his might. 


Opposition down will tread, 

Breaking cobwebs that they spread, 
Pills and Physic overturn— 

Common sense the great concern. 


Envy hisses in her lair, 
Bloodshot eves that vacant stare 
In amazement at the sound— 
Wolcott's Pain -Paint all around. 


Pills and Plasters = lay by 

Wolcott's Pain Paint once you try; 

Pain removed without delay . 
Suits the people—so they say. 


Pain in body, limbs, all over, 
Pain in head, face, teeth, or side, 
Pain in liver, heart, or shoulder, 
Paint with Pain Paint, joy betide. 


Druggists are selling Paint so fast 
It keeps them lively—does not last : 
Renew their stock—lay in a store— 
And still the people call for more. 


What a doleful sound do these words convey to ar- 
rant quacks, who make Physic and oaesens Pepper 
or Turpentine linimenfs for a living. Dr. Wo.oort, 
at 170 Chatham Square, stops all pain at no cost. He 
condemns all pills, physic, or medicines of any kind 
taken in the stomach, and shows most conclusively, 
by his circular, that all who swallow medicine are 
always sick and complaining. He proves beyond all 
denial that all pain can be removed by an ee 
of Patw Pam, whether the cause of pain be Inside of 
the body or on ‘the surface. It certainly proceeds 
from inflammation, and Patn Panrr removes inflam- 
mation faster, cures permanently, quicker, and is posi- 
tively safer than any other known remedy. It never 
smarts, leaves no color, is the safest remedy for a 
small puny infant or aged person that can be used. 
It invigorates the whole system, and cures the most 
se cases of paralysis of the longest standing. 
Relief comes at the very first application. Dru ts 
sell ten times more Paint than any other remedy, at 
25c., 50c., $1, half-pints $3, pints $5, quarts $8 a bottle. 
Dr. Woxcorr is also the inventor of the only standard 
remedy for Catarrh and Colds ia the Head, the Anni- 
hilator, which has the written endorsement of over 
1000 physicians and chemists of New York. Ifa rem- 
edy is of value let it be proved at once. Turpentine 
and Pepper liniments have utterly failed, and very few 
fools are silly enough to purchase a heating liniment 
for the purpose of stopp yee and inflammation. 
Dr. Wovocort has offered the manufacturers of these 
worthless nostrams of a past age $100 if they wiil 
prove in public that re! can remove pain for ten per- 
sons in one hundred who apply; $1000 more if they 
will produce a remedy that removes all pain as soon 
and is harmless as Pars Patnrt. 

The people pause for an answer. 


Pills and Physic begging go, 
Our people will not buy, 

But send it off to Mexico, 
The sugar-coated lie. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER, 


With one-of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about hese Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on application. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, i &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


HE MUSICAL SCALE. By Horace P. Binute. 
This work is an effort to throw some light upon a 
subject which has received the attention of first-class 
minds at different periods. Many new principles are 
explained, and the facts lawl down are all capable of 
demonstration ; but whether the basis of induction is 
sufficiently broad and firm to sustain the conclusions 
given is a question submitted to the judgment of the 
reader. Price $1 25. Mailed postpaid. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston ; CHAS. H. DIT- 
SON & CO.,711 Broadway, New York. 


FOR $1. The MaGnerto Time InpicatTor 

AND CoMPass, iN Neat case, with glass shade, 
steel and German-silyer works, white enamelled dial, 
ordinary watch size, sound and serviceable. War- 
ranted tasdenote correct time, and keep in order for 
two years. Where satisfaction is not given, the money 
will be returned. Sent, postpaid, for $1: three for 
$2; or by express, C.O.D., on receipt of $1 as a guar- 


antee. Address,,HUNTER & CO.,’Hinsdale, N. H. 


All the Family Sewing. 


BARTLETT'S Reverstste SEWING MACHINES 
are the cheapest reliable machines. The style sold at 
$25 00 will do all the family sewing. Send stamp for 
circulars, or examine the different styles at the Bartlett 
Machine and Needle Depot, 569 way, New York. 


TDHOTOGRAPHS—All kinds. Samples, 25c. Address 
A. Seymour & Co., Box 27, Station A, New York. 


Burnisher, Pencil Sharpener, Paper Cutter, and Pen 
Holder combineds Sells at sight. Agents wanted. 
Can make $10 a day. Samples sent by mail for 30c., 
or two styles for 60c. hadvone, MORSE ERASER 
CO., 404 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


BOS AGENTS WANTED, for Dr. WM. SMITH'S 

DICTIONARY or tue BIBLE. Written by 70 
of the most distinguished divines in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Dlustrated with over 1256 Steel and Wood En- 
ue . In one large octavo volume. Price $3 50. 

he only edition published in America condensed ; 
Smith's own hand. We employ no General Agents, 
and offer extra inducements to Agents d with 
us. Send for rr ve circulars, and see our 

J.B. BURR & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED 
THE DESOLATED STATES, and the Work of Restora- 
tion. Every voter needs it before Nov., 1868. Freight, 
largest commissions, and a-premium of $500 paid. For 
particulars STEBBINS, Hartford, Conn. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Published : 


MILES’S HISTORY OF THE HUGUE- 
NOTS. The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in En- 
gland and Ireland. By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &. With an 
Appendix relating to the Huguenots in 
America. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Beveled, 


$I 


The wonderfal story is told with spirit and accu- 
racy, and in a better manner than ever before it was 
told. The reader is enabled to follow the course of 
events with pleasure, so lively and effective is the style 
of the exciting narrative. ldom has so much valu- 
able matter been | pe between the covers ofa single 
volume as we find in this ; and the opinions of the au- 
thor are as sound as his statements are trustworthy. 

Boston Traveller 


The author has given his subject the most thorough 
investigation. Drawing his material only from the 
best-authenticated historic sources, he has followed 
the accounts of the most impartial writers in regard 
to the persecutions of the Huguenots on the Continent 
of Europe. Respecting their sojourn in England Mr. 
Smiles narrates much that is entirely new and of great 
interest.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail, e paid, to an of the United 


BARD & BROTHERS, 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SILVER, RUBBER, 
and GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC PEN-CASES, 
TOOTH-PICKS, &c., &c. 

JAMES D. BARD, Agent, 
No. 22 Maiden Lane, New York. 


_— LITTLE JOKER—Full of Fun—and an ex- 


quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beaatifally Colored, will * 


be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, b 
Ww. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


Short-Hand without a Master. price 25 cts. ; 
Ven without a Master, price 15 cts. 
Sent postpaid by O. A. Roorzaon, 102 Nassau St., N.Y. 


$10 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


CORNS BRIGGS’S CURATIVE 
e for Corns, Bunions, Ingrowing 
Nails, Frosted Feet, &c., surpasses all other remedies. 
No more pain from Corns; no more Sleepless nights 
from Bonions; no more limping from Ingrowing 
Nails. Brigge’s 
soothes, softens, and heals all 

Sold he and sent by mail, 50c. and $1 00. 
DR. J. BRIGGS & CO., 208 Broadway, New York. 


STENCIL Son, in Union St., Boston. 


Curative does not eat or burn, but 
da) ailments. 


The GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 
TWO FULL CARGOES 
OF THE 


_ FINEST NEW CROP TEAS 
22,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship Golden State, 


12,000 HALF CHESTS by Ship George Shotton. 


Black and Japan Teas the Com 
oyune districts of C 


In addition to these 1 cargoes of 
invoices uf the tinest quality of Green Teas from the 


are constantly recei 
which are unrivaled Spi 


ness and delicacy of flavor, which they are selling at the following prices : 
(black), 50c., 60c., T0c., S0c., 90c., best $1 Ib. 


D n and black) "s0e. "60c. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST 50c., 60c., 7 
AL n), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80, 90., $1, $1 10, 
0, best $1 25 


IMPERI 
YOUNG HYSON n), 50c., 60c., 
UNCOLORED JAPAN 90c., $1, $1 1 


G@NPOWDER, $1 25, best $1 50 ® Ib. 


T0c., 80c., 90c., best $1 @ 
80¢., 90e., $1, $1 10, st $1 20 Ib. 


t $1 25 
80c., 90C., $1, $1 10, best $1 26 I. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30¢., 85¢., best 40c. per pound. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House K and 


Families who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our 


uch B t and 


Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 80c. per pound, and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 
Consumers can save from 60c. to $1 00 per pound by purchasing their Teas of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St. (Post-Office Box, No. 5643), New York City. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the money refunded. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 


bought them at our warehouses in this city. 


Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get np a club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person. wishing to join in a club say how much tea or coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price List, as published in the paper or in our circulars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete send jt to us by —— we will put each party’s goods in separate 


packages, and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so t 


ere need be no confusion in their distribution 


—each party getting exactly what he orders, and no more. The cost of transportation the members of the 


club can divide equitably among themselves. 
The funds 


to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts on New York, b post ffi ; 
by express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if iene e coed $80, wevwill, if de 
sired, send the goods by Express to “collect on delivery.” 


the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if de- 


Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the Club. Our _—— are small, 


but we will be as liberal as we can afford: We send no complimentary package for Clubs o 


less than $30 


N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number reside, by clubbing together. can 
| reduce the of 
their Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to “The Great American Tea Company.” - 
_BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as branches of our Establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are bogus or imitations. We have no branches, and do not, in any case, au- 


thorize the use of our name. 


Post-Office orders and drafts make payable to the order of the Great American Tea Company. Direct Iect- 


ters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, serweex AVENUES B 
axnp C, NEW YORK. 


D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 


Fire-proof Building@ot every description, and ey- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 
APRIL, 1868. 


ConTENTS : 
AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND BOLIVIA. 
By E. G. Squires. 


for the Cordillera.— 
The Port and Morro of Arica.—The Alameda of 


~ Our Dormitory at Uchusuma.—Style of Houses in 
Santiago de haca.—Aymara Female Heai- 
.—Balsa Bri over the Rio Desaguadero. 
—View of Lake and Ilidmpu, the Crown 
of the Andes. 
YOUNG AGAIN. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ,THE WAR.— 
(Eleventh Paper.) 


—Indulging in Luxuries. —‘‘] 
want my Backet.”"—Women of Martinsburg re- 
pairing Bridge for the Union Cavalry.—Tent Im- 

rovement. — Brown's Cottage. — Confederate 

Spring House.—Head-Quarters 
Train.—Reconnoigsance from Ashby's Gap.—A 
Fire in Camp. 


DU CHAILLU, GORILLAS, AND CANNIBALS. 
du Chaillu in Africa.— 
Fight with a Buffalo.—Killing the Snake.—Slave 
Barracoons. Burial-Ground.—Aboko kil 


Face. 


7 
SHEFFIELD—A BATTLE-FIELD OF ENGLISH 
LABOR.—(Concluded.) 


MISS FOLJAMBE’S LAST. 

COTTON FOR DRESSES. 

SWEET SALOME. 

MISS SUE AND MR. WILLIAM. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE WATERFALL. 


THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: A LOVE STORY. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 


the Mirror.—The Stec- 
man Brothers. 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. | 
and the Ram.—Stoian's 
Grapes.—The Vila and Stoian.—Decapitation. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS BY AN AMERICAN. 
CONGRESS AND THE SUPREME COURT. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

In the Number +4 January was commenced “ The 


Woman's K: Love Story,” by Dinan 
Craix, Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New }".! 


pleasing and instructing of readin all.— 
Zion's Herald, Boston. 


‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of The Moonstone,” a Novel, by CoLiins, 
Author of *‘ The Woman in White,” &c. 


newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 


ing 

The articles upon public questiqns which appear in 
Weexty form a remark\’ble series brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, and Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now being published “ The Cord and Creese," 
a Novel, by James MILE. 

The Bazakz, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of America 
newspapers. —Albion, 


TERMS FOR HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Harren’s Macazrvg, One Year...... 00 
Harper's Werexty, One Year..... 
Harrer’s Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 


Macaz Harper's Weexxy, and Harrrr’s 
Bazar, to one for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, © 
Bazar will be supplied for every Club of Five 
Suuscerpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Sia 
Copies for $20 00. 

Bound Volumes of the Macaztng, each Volume con. 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be farnishe:! 
for $3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Weexty, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freig!'t 
paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage within the United States is for tho 
Macazine 24 cents a for the Werkty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the nion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazrve, or 20 cents for 
the or Bazak, to pre-pay the United States 
postage. 

Subscribers to the Magazine, Wrekty, or Bazan 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each periodical is stopped 
when the term of subscription closes. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In ordering the Magazines, the Wrexty, or the 
Bazar, the name and address should be clearly writ- 


ten. When the direction is to be ch both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazrer & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss te 
the sender. 


. . Fand time. For appearance, durability, and time they have never 

Tacna.—Chulpa or Burial Tower.—Aymara Sku]! 

S from Totora.—The Nevados of Tacora and Chipi- 

; cani from the Pass of Guaylilloe.—Nevado ani 
. Tambo of Tacora.—The Casitas of Uchusuma. 

| BS Elephant.—African Ball. King Olenga - Yom! 
ry Dancing.—Marabonts, Storks, and Pelicans.—Go- 

—— 
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Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, 
ESTABLISHED UPWARD or 18 YEARS, 


During which time Millions of Bottles have been 
sold, and its virtues attested by 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, 
ESTABLISHED UPWARD or 18 YEARS, 


During which time Millions of Bottles have been 
sold, and its virtues attested by 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, 


ESTABLISHED UPWARD or 18 YEARS, 


During which time Millions of Bottles have been 
seld, and its virtues attested by 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, 
ESTABLISHED UPWARD or i8 YEARS, 


Tharing which time Millions of Bottles have been 
sold, and its virtues attested by 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, 
ESTABLISHED UPWARD or 18 YEARS, 


During which time Millions of Bottles have been 
- sold, and its virtues attested by 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, 
ESTABLISHED UPWARD or 18 YEARS, 


During which time Millions of Bottles have been 
sold, and its virtues attested by 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, 
ESTABLISHED UPWARD or 18 YEARS, 


During which time Millions of Bottles have been 
sold, and its virtues attested by 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 

In the year 1846 the writer of this article embarked 
in the drug business in the city of Philadelphia; and, 
while thus engaged, e several experiments in re- 

rd to the most desirable mode of preparing fluid ex- 
tracts. His efforts being successful—the articles being 
approved and used by medical faculty—he was de- 
sirous of placing the™ before the public ; but hesitat- 
ed for some time before concluding to resort to news- 
paper advertising, knowing of the prejudices existing 
= oy using advertised medicines. But, through the 
advice of friends and those who had used the prepara- 
tions, this objection was overcome. 

Commencing in a l way, after eighteen years’ 
exertions the popularity of my articles has — 
to all parts of the United States, and widely throug 
foreign countries, and this in the face of much cones 
tion. ‘Every means has been resorted to by unprinci- 

led dealers since their merit and euccess have been 
own—such as advertising larger bottles at less price, 
censuring all other preparations, and even copying m 
advertisements; but I am happy to state that, out o 
the many who have resorted to this, none have been 
successful. 

Knowing that many may read this article who are 
unacquainted with me, I append remarks from those 
of my native city whose names are known in all parts 
of the world. 

For further information, see remarks from largest 
manufacturing chemists in the world, Journal Pharma- 
rh Dr. Keyser’s letter, Dispensatory, United States, 

c.; Professor Dewees’ valiable works on the Prac- 
tice of Physic; Remarks made by the late celebrated 
Dr. Physic, Philadelphia; Remarks made by Dr. — 
raim McDowal, a celebrated physician, and member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, and pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the King and Queen's 
Journal; Medico-Chirurgical Review, published by 
Benjamin Travers, Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons; and most of the Standard Works of Medicine. 


A QUESTION TO THE READER. ~ 


If you were about to embark in the medicine. busi- 
ness, would the merit of our article or your confidence 
in advertising inspire you so to do, and would you 
devote years of application without a thorongh in- 
vestigation? I will take upon myself the responsibil!- 
ity of answering this question, although I have heard 
thousands remark that “all that is necessary is to 
advertise.” I have never yet seen any but would 
hesitate. 

Many intelligent and persevering men have been in- 
duced to embark in the business, believing they had 
this essential element, have expended thousands of 
dollars in bringing it before the community, to find in 
a short time that their article was not successful in a 
majority of cases, and failure was the inevitable con- 
sequence. 

dvertising does not make merit—it does not make 
money; however, it makes merit known, and merit 
makes a reputation and money. 

I full well know that there are thousands who are 
envious of the success of others, and who seldom speak 
in acomplimentary manner of the merits of our article 
or of the enterprise of any; but I will remark that I 
do not believe that there is a eae or physician in 
the United States, or the world, who, if he had as good 
a remedy as mine, would hesitate to pursue the same 
course adopted by me. 

My Buchu is not a patent medicine, and I withhold 
no knowledge of ingredients. The remedy is perfect- 
ly safe. | laboratory and the mode of preparation 
have been inspected by thousands of — and 
druggists who expressed themselves gratified, 

The science of medicine, like the Doric column,stands 
simple, pure, and majestic, ——e fact for its basis, 
induction for its pillar, and truth alone for ite capital. 

I contend there is no business where these qualifica- 
tions are more requisite, as medicines are brought in 
contact with the intelligent druggists every where. It 
is often remarked that that which may benefit one may 
be of no advantage to another. How mistaken the idea. 

A blood-purifier for one is a >" ce for all. 

A diuretic for one, a diuretic for all. 

A narcotic for one, a narcotic for all. 

A purgative for one, a purgative for all. 

Just as much so as wholesome food for one is whole- 
some food for all, with no more difference than that 
some constitutions require more than others, and that 

rsons in disease are given to despondency—expect- 

ng in a few days or weeks, and perhaps with a single 


bottle of medicine, to be restored to health, if not to 
outh and beauty. These persons seldom recover, 
acking patience. They give nothing a fair trial, con- 


sidering a few dollars expended for the benefit of their 
health a waste of money. The same individuals may 
have been years in breaking down their constitutions, 
and have sobabiy expended thousands of @ollars in 
dress and dissipation, and thought nothing of it. Such 
forget that good health is true wealth. 
ith upward of 30,000 recommendatory letters and 
unsolicited certificates, I have never resorted to their 
ublication. In this case I shall, however, ~ 7" a 
ew remarks, trusting they may be appreciated. , 
I am, to afflicted and suffering humanity, 
Their humble servant, H. T. Hetmnotp, 
Manufacturer of Helmbold’s Genuine Preparations. 


FROM THE LARGEST MANUFACTURING 
CHEMIST IN THE WORLD. 

I am acquainted with Mr. H. T. Helmbold. He 
occupied the drug store opposite my residence, and 
was snecessful in conducting the business where oth- 
ers had not pad pe | so before him. I have been 
favorably impre with his character and enterprise. 


Firm of Powers & Weightman, 
Manufacturing Chemists, 9th and Brown Sts., Phila. 


A CASE OF TWENTY YEARS’ STANDING. 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 25, 1857. 
H. T. Hetmporp, Daveaisr: 

Dear Sir,—l have been a sufferer for upward of 
twenty years with ae and bladder and kidney af- 
fections, during which time I have used various medi- 
cinal preparations, been under the treatment of the 
most eminent ph ysicians, experiencing but little relief. 

Having seen your ey extensively adver- 
tised, I consulted with my family a in regard 
to yous Extract Buchu. I did this because I had 
used all kinds of advertised remedies, and had found 
them worthless, and some quite i urious.’ In fact, I 
despaired of ever getting well, and determined to use 
no remedies hereafter unless I knew ofthe ingredients. 
It was this that prompted me to use your remedy. As 
you advertised that it was com of buchu, cubebs, 
and juniper-berries, it occu to me and my physi- 
cian as an excellent combination; and with his ad- 
vice, after an examination of the article, and consult- 
ing again with the druggist, I concluded to try it. I 
commenced to use it about eight months ago, at which 
time I was confined to my room. 

From the first bottle I was astonished and gratified 
at the beneficial effect ; and after using it three weeks 
was able to walk ont. I felt much like writing yon 
full statement of my case at the time, but thought my 
improvement might only be temporary, and therefore 
concluded to defer, and see if it would effect a perfect 
cure, knowing that then it would be of greater value 
to } pen. and more satisfactory to me. 

am now able to report that a ¢ure is effected after 
using the remedy for five months. 

I have not used any now for three months, and feel 
as well in all respects as I ever did. 

Your Buchu a devoid of any unpleasant taste 
and odor, a nice tonic and invigorator oF the system, I 
do not mean to be without it whenever eoension may 
require its use in such affections. M. MoCoumiox. 


Should any doubt Mr. McCormick's statement, he 
refers to the following gentlemen : 

Hon. Wm. Bigler, Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Hon. Thos. B. Rlorence, Philadelphia. 

Hon. J. C. Knox, Judge, Philadelphia. 

Hon. J. 8. Black, Judge, Philadelphia. 


- Hon. D. R. Porter, Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Hon. Ellis Lewis, J tee 
Hon. R. C. Grier, Jud Jnited States Court. 
Hon. G. W. Woodward, Judge, Philadelphia. 
Hon. W. A. Porter, City Solicitor, Philadelphia. 
Hon. John ler, Ex-Governor of California. 
Hon..E. Banke, Auditor-General, Washington, D. C. 

RECOMMEN DATIONS. 


De. KEYSER is a physician of over any ears’ ex- 
rience,and a uate of the Jefferson Col- 
ege, and ot the University of Medicine and Surgery 


of Philadelphia. 
Pittsbur uguat 865. 
’ 
Mr. H. T. Hetmuoup: 

Dear Sir,—In regard to the question asked me as to 
my opinion about Buchu, I would say that I have used 
and sold the article in various forms for the past thirty 
years. I do not think there is any form or prepara- 
tien of it I have not used, or known to be used, in 
the various diseases where such medicate agent would 
be indicated. You are aware, as well as myself, that 
it has been extensively employed in the various dis- 
eases of the bladder and kidneys; and the reputation 
it has acquired, in ny Ptenes, is warranted by the 
facts. I have seen and used, as before stated, every 
form of Buchu—the powdered leaves, the simple decoc- 
tion, tincture, fluid extracts—and I am not cognizant 
of any preparation of that plant at all equal to yours. 
Twelve years’ experience ought, I think, to give me 
the right to judge of its merits; and, without preju- 
dice or ality, | give yours precedence over all 
others. I value your Buchu for its effect on patients. 
I have cured with it, and seen cured with it, more 
diseases of the bladder and kidneys than I have ever 
seen cured with any other Buchu, or any other pro- 
prietary compound of whatever name. 

Respectfully yours, &c., 
_ Gro. H. Keyszr, M.D., No. 140 Wood Street. 


A CASE OF INFLAMMATION OF KIDNEYS 
AND GRAVEL. 


Glasgow, Mo., February 5, 1868. 
Mr. H. T. 
Sir,—About two years ago I was troubled with 
both inflammatien of the kidneys and gravel, when I 
resorted to several remedies without deriv 
benefit whatever; and, seeing ~~ EXTRACT BU- 
CHU advertised, I procured a few bottles and used 
them. The result was a com cure in a short time. 
I regard your EXTRACT BUCHU as decidedly the 
best remedy extant for any and all diseases of the 
kidneys, and I am quite confident that it will do all 
you claim for it. You may publish this if you desire 
to do so. Yours respectfully, 
M. Feazex (Morgan, Feazel & Co.). 


Exrract or Bucuv.—It is no patent medicine, but 
simply an extraction of the vital principle of an herb 
which grows spontaneously at Cape Good Hope, Af- 
rica, and of whose medical qualities there is no mate- 
rial difference of opinion as to its virtue in those cases 
for which it is recommended. Helmbold, the great 
chemist of New York, only claims for his article a su- 
perior mode of extracting the value of the plant and 
not im its vital principle. Every one who has 
visited his mammoth laboratory pronounces it one of 
the most extensive and complete establishments in 
the world, and justly regard it a great addition to the 
science of medicine. He es no secret of his pro- 
cess, but cordially invites the public to visit his store 
and see for themselves. If you want a pure and 
strong extract, buy Helmbold’s Buchu and Sarsapa- 
rilla.—Editorial from Daily Advertiser, Boston, Masa. 


N. Y. 8. Vou. Insrrrvre, 
Cor. Sth Ave. and 76th _ Central Park, 


né 16, 1866. 
A home and school for the sons of deceased soldiers.) 

r. H. T. 

Two bottles only of the package of your valuable 
Buchu presented to the Institute have been used by the 
children, and with perfect success. In the case of our 
little Lieutenant A. J., his pride is no longer mortified 
and he is free from the daily morning anathemas o 
the chambermaid who has ch of his bedding. I 
feel that a knowledge of the result of our use of your 
Buchu with the children under our ch may save 
many a Superintendent and Matron of Boarding- 
schools and Asylums a great amount of annoyance ; 
and many a poor child suffering more from weakness 
than habit may be spared punishment that is (not 
knowing it is a weakness instead of a bad habit) most 

ustly inflicted upon them. Thanking you on be- 
of the children, and hoping others may be alike 
benefited, I am yours, 
Col. Youne, Genl. Supt. and Director. 
Srates Post Hosprrat, 
Salisbury, N. C., March 16, 1366. 
H. T. Pa.: 

Dear Sir,—1 wish you to send me one dozen of your 
Sarsaparilla Extract, and half a dozen of your 
wash. Allow me to say that your preparations are 
very satisfactory not only to the practitioner, but also 
to the patient, and I shall endeavor to bring them to 
universal use in this part of the a ease for- 
ward these medicines again as before, U.O.D., per ex- 
press. I am, Sir, very respectfully yours, &c., 

M. F. A. Horrman, Surgeon in charge of Hospital. 


CERTIFICATE FROM A DISTINGUISHED 
MIDWIFE. 


Mr. Philadelphia, Aug. 18, 1865. 
Sir,—I have used your Extract Buchu with many of 
my patients, and can speak of it in the highest terms 
in every case, and consider it a valuable remedy, and 
one that should be in the hands of every midwife. 
Very truly yours, Resgcca Stanton, M.D. 


For the satisfaction of all, see Medical Properties 
contained in the Dispensatory of the United States, 
of which the following is a correct copy: 

‘* BUCHU.—Its odor is strong, diffusive, and some- 
what aromatic, its taste bitterish, and analogous to 
that of mint. It is given chiefly in complaints of the 
Urinary Organs, such as Gravel, Chronic Catarrh of 
the Bladder, morbid irritation of the Bladder and Ure- 
thra, diseases of the Prostate, and Retention or the In- 
continency of Urine, from a loss of tone in the parts 
concer in ite evacuation. It has also been recom- 
mended in Dyspepeis, Chronic Rheumatism, Cutane- 
ous Affections, and Dropsy.” 


TO PHYSICIANS, 
New York, 15, 1865. 

Allow me to call your attention to my PREPARA- 
TION OF COMPOUND EXTRACT BUCHU. The 
component parts are Buouv, Lone Lear, CusEns, Ju- 
NIPER BERRIES. 

MODE OF PREPARATION.—Buchu, in vacno, Ju- 
niper Berries, by distillation, to form a fine gin. Cu- 
bebs extracted by displacement by liquor obtained 
from juniper berries, containing very little sugar, a 
small preparation of spirit, and. more palatable than 
any now in use. The active properties are by this 

uchu, as red by druggists gencrally, is of a 
dark color. vt s a plant that emits fs ce; the 
action of a flame destroys this (its active principle), 
leaving a dark and glutinous decoction. ne is the 
color of ingredients. The Buchu in my preparation 
predominates, the smallest quantity of the other in- 

dients are added, to prevent fermentation ; upon 
nepection, it will be found not to be a Tincture, as 
made in Pharmacopeia, nor is it a Syrup—and, there- 
fore, can be used in cases where fever or inflammation 
exist«. In this you have the knowledge of the ingre- 
dients and the mode of preparation. 

Hoping that you will favor it with a trial, and that 
upon inspection it will meet with your approbation, 

With a feeling of confidence, I am, 
Very respectfully, T. Hewnorr, 
Chemist and Druggist of eighteen years’ experience 
in Philadelphia, and now located at his Drug and 
Chemical Warehouse, No. 504 Broadway, N. Y. 
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TO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS. The Cash Price wanted for One Pago in every Newspaper in the United States. H. T. HELMBOLD, 594 Broadway, New York, 
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